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OUR BUSINESS METHOD 


The FarRM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, and 
does not devote one-half its space to telling how good 
the other half is. It is furnished to single subscri- 
bers 5 years for $1, and 10 years for $1.50; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and foreign coun- 
tries (except Mexico and Cuba) 5 years for $1.50, as 
we must pay extra postage. Its motto: No partisan 
politics, but farmers at the first table, no truce to 
monopoly, and fair play to all men. 


FAIR PLAY 
We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the 
advertisements in this paper are signed by trust- 
worthy persons, and to prove our faith by works, 
we will make good to actual subscribers any loss 
sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 











| deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade 


at the expense of our subscribers who are our friends, 


| through the medium of these columns; but we shall 
| not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between sub- 
| scribers and honorable business men who advertise, 


nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. This offer 
holds good one month after the transaction causing 


| the complaint; that is, we must have notice within 
| that time. Medical advertisements positively re- 
| fused. In all cases in writing to advertisers say, “I 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


_be part of the curriculum. The Farm 


saw your advertisement in the FARM JOURNAL.”’ 

(The above is a Sentinel that has not slept 
since 1880 and has never failed to keep guard 
over Our Folks.) 








3 This paper reaches subscribers from the 20th of the 
preceding month to the Sth of the month of issue, each 
getting it at nearly the sarne date each month—read and 
Te- re-read until the new Y paper | comes, call 








No birds such songs uplift, 
No blossom petals drift 
That e’er were quite like those of 
Auguet days. MITCHELL. 
Tim says a load that looks good is al- 
ready half sold. 


Keep the big barn doors shut in time 


of thunder-storms. 


Make chums of your boys and girls; 
you never will have better ones. 


Schools will open soon ; let bird study 
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Practical not acted Farming. 


JOURNAL will help with The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club. Get the teachers interested. 


Let no one do what he pleases but what 
he ought to do. GUSTAVUS VASA. 


A faithful sentinel on guard day and 
night to protect Our Folks—the Fair Play 
notice on this page. 


Why have a neighbor with a crick in 
his back when you can get him to take the 
FARM JOURNAL five years for a dollar bill? 


ne 


A COUNTRY SUMMER } NIGHT 
BY EMMA A. LENTE 


Sated with sweets, and heavy with honey, 
The bees fly wavering home; 
Down the long lane with their breath clo- 
ver-scented 
The sleek cows sauntering come. 
The quails in the wheat field are plain- 
tively calling, 
The song-birds their vespers begin, 
And mothers of young things—as wise as 
the wisest— 
Are bidding their children within. 


The heat of the day is swift tempered by 
dewfall ; 
The brook has a lullaby sound; 
The night wind awakens, and whispering 
passes 
Where no one its pathway has found. 
The toilers o’erweary with long hours of 
labor 
Are folded and sunken in sleep; 
And the moon and the stars hanging low 
in the heavens 
In splendor the night-watches keep. 


The roses, dew-freshened, are spreading 
their fragrance 
Abroad in the still garden place, 
And the breath of the wind in the leaf - 
crowded branches 
Is stirring them into new grace. 
No sound save a bird crying out in its 
dreaming, 
Or the pad of some soft-footed beast, 
Till chanticleer, prescient with knowledge, 
awakens, 
And heralds the glow in the East. 


a. 


TRUE MEASURE OF CIVILIZATION 


I warn my countrymen that the great 
recent progress made in city life is not a 
full measure of our civilization ; for our 
civilization rests at bottom on the whole- 
someness, the attractiveness and the com- 
pleteness, as well as the CS adtensdaand of 
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fe m the country. The men » and women 
n the farms stand for what is funda- 
entally best and most needed in our 
merican life. Upon the development of 
ountry life rests ultimately our ability, 
y methods requiring the highest intelli- 
ence, to continue to feed and clothe the 
nungry nation; to supply the city with 
fresh blood, clean bodies, and clear brains 
that can endure the terrific strain of mod- 
ern life; weneed the development of men 
in the open country who will be in the 
future as in the past the stay and strength 
of the nation. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


--———-_ _ -- eee. —-- 










My weeds they are immense, 
They are taller than the fence, 
And the grass has choked the corn, row 
by row; 
But I’m sure I can not tell 
Why the weeds will grow so well, 
And the stuff I plant will never try to 
grow. PETER TUMBLEDOWN. 


—_——_ +—+_»@—<e— 


HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD 
BY JACOB BIGGLE 
No. 402 

Recently I have been reading some liter- 
ature concerning the bee, and since there 
is no intention on my part to go exten- 
sively into bee culture, the thing that 
struck me most forcibly was the extent 
to which man hag-modified the life and 
habits of this insect by diverting it from 
its original instincts and greatly prolong- 
ing its season of work. 

‘A contemplation of the changed habits 
of the bee, naturally led me to note that 
man’s interference with and dominion 
over other creatures have radically changed 
their ancient characteristics. The cow 
is a remarkable example. In her wild 
state her period of lactation lasted only 
long enough to nourish her calf to the 
weaning age, and then her lacteal foun- 

iné dried up. By changing and modify- 
ing the life and habits of the cow, and 
especially by introducing to her stimulat- 
ing foods, we have so entirely changed 
the character and extent of her milk flow, 
that an animal giving more than 22,000 
pounds of milk is on record. We may seem 
to have reached the limit in this direction, 
but those of us who remember when Flora 
Temple accomplished a mile in the unpre- 
cedented time of 2.20, and almost every- 
body agreed that this was the ne plus 
ultra of ribs are had no means certain 
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that the future will not produce a cow thay 
will yield a ton of butter in a year. 

Tire domestic hen is a no less remark- 
able example of what the modifying and 
directing hand of man has accomplished 
since civilized society was instituted. The 
wild bird from which our barn-yard fowl 
is descended, like all other wild hens even 
to this day, laid only as many eggs as she 
could cover as a sitter, and when these 
were hatched, she laid no more till the 
nesting fever came upon her again. .Con- 
trast this production with the output of 
modern trap-nested hens, and it will at 
once be seen how completely man has 
changed the native instincts of this fowl. 

Even the back-lot goat, which %°) long 
been jeened at as a scavenger and as living, 
upon¢an labels and circus posters, is being | 
evoluted and its habits so modified that it, 
may in the not remote future be made to 
yield the gallon of milk per day now, 
credited to its cousin from the mountains 
of Switzerland. 

Of the horse there is scarcely room t 
speak in this article. One of the eaftties 
and most intimate friends of man, its 
hgbits have been in process of modifica- 
tion for thousands of years, and yet we 
have seen in a single lifetime tremendous} 
changes in the character and achieve-) 
ments of our best friend among what we,! 
with much self-esteem, call the ‘‘ lower’ 
creation.”” Within a few years, twenty 
seconds have been clipped off the record 
of Flora Temple, and who shall say that 
the speed limit has been reached? Who 
that has seen the ‘‘ educated ’”’ horses, or 
the performance of the intelligent beasts’ 
at city fire-engine houses, can doubt that 
the hand of man has greatly changed the 
character of the horse even in our time. 
Volumes have been written regarding the 
sagacity and fidelity of the horse, and 
each of us out of our own experience could 
relate absolutely true stories that would 
excite the incredulity of the ignorant. 

But probably the animal that has been 
most changed by association with man is 
the dog, and here I am again upon fertile 
ground. There is scarcely a trace of the 
aboriginal dog remaining in our fireside 
companion. The wild dog does not bark 
and does not hold intercourse of any kind 
with man, while the domesticated dog, by 
means of its bark, can express the whole 
gamut of its emotions, besides using this 
form of expression to converse most in- 
telligently with its master. Moreover, 
the dog is the only one of the lower creat- 
ures, so far as my knowledge extends, 
that will habitually forsake its kind to 
follow at the heels of its master. In its 
instincts it so closely simulates reason 
that I suspect even our good friend John 
Burroughs, who denies reason to any ani- 
mal, is less skeptical when he considers 
the intelligence of his dog. If volumes 
have been written concerning the intelli- 
gence and sagacity of the horse, I may 
say, almost, that whole libraries have 
been printed to describe the sagacity and 
human qualities of the dog, who has un- 
doubtedly been made what he is by the 
tutorship of man, whose daily and nightly 
companion he has been for so many thou- 
sands of years that the record of man 
runneth not to the contrary. In all parts 
of the world, and among the most highly 
civilized races as well as among the most 
brutalized savages, the dog has always 
had a conspicuous place and been held in 
high esteem. 

Thus I might go on indefinitely concern- 
ing the influence of man upon the lower 
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forms of life. We have the educated pigs, 
the birds that tell fortunes, and once it 
was permitted me to witness the really 
remarkable performance of a company of 
educated fleas. 

And having thus in the beginning of 
time been given dominion over all living 
creatures, it behooves man to be prepared 
to give a good account of his stewardship. 
Man, having greatly modified the habits 
of the animals, they have, to a great ex- 
tent, lost their primeval instincts of self- 
preservation and support, and are almost 
wholly dependent upon him for their sus- 
tenance and their very lives. It is true 
that man’s greed and cruelty have driven 
many wild creatures to extinction, but self- 
interest has led him to conserve others, and 
this same self-interest, if no higher mo- 
tive, should impel him to care for all these 
dumb friends that are so dependent upon 
him. Something has been done by the law 
to-compel kindness, but humanity should 
urge us instead. 

COUSIN MARY’S LETTER 
BY HELEN M, RICHARDSON 

Cousin Mary’s. wrote to say 

That she’s comin’ here to stay 

While the days are very hot;— 

Thinks that she can help a lot. 

Likes to putter ’round the house; 

Is as quiet as a mouse. 

Says we shan’t mind her a mite; 

That she'll sleep outdoors at night 

If we’re pressed for room, and she will 

Make herself so handy we will 

Be right sorry when she goes, 

(Which will be next. fall, I s’p’ose). 

M-m-m! her offer seems to be 

Full of promise, I'll agree. 

Wonder if her bed she'll make, 

Wash its clothes and scrub and bake 

When the hayin’ season’s on, 

And there’s only me and John 

To keep things a-goin’? My! ? 

She will have to be right spry,— 

Spryer than when last she came 

With a promise much the same. 

City folks don’t seem to fit 

Into country homes a bit, 

Unless ornaments to be. 

Far as that goes, mercy me! 

Ornaments seem out of place 

When they join the populace 

Of a farm, where, night and day, 

Work’s the tune to which they play. 

As for cousin Mary’s letter, 

I can’t seem to do much better 

Than to answer it like this: 

“John and I shall hate to miss 

Seein’ you this summer; still, 

If you’d only wait until 

The long mowin’ season’s over 

And we’ve cut the hay and clover, 

Canned our berries, butter made, 

And our winter marmalade, 

Gathered in our vegetables, 

Made the cattle comfortable 

For the winter,—then we’d be 

Quite delighted you to see.” 


‘*‘UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER’”’ 
(Winning the Second Prize) 
BY MRS. J. M. TURNER 

Even before I noticed the motto, ‘‘ Un- 
like Any Other Paper,’’ on the editorial 
page, I had observed that the FARM 
JOURNAL has a character of its own. The 
editors have succeeded in doing a rare 
thing—that of giving to a paper a vital 
and beneficent personality. One feels a 
positive kindly influence emanating from 
the Little Paper. 

Other papers give facts, publish numer- 
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ous columns of advice, relate results of 
interesting experiments; but the FARM 
JOURNAL does all this, and more. It im- 
parts a warm, inspiring sympathy with 
all phases of farm life; it shames low 
ideals and crooked practises by constantly, 
on every page, every month in the year, 
holding forth high ideals and exalting 
honorable ways of life, ever seeking to 
impress the tiller of the soil with the 
dignity, importance and beauty of his 
calling. It throws a halo about the home 
and gives to its readers the most impor- 
tant teaching in the world—that the hum- 
blest home, set in God’s green and grow- 
ing world, may be a place of wholesome, 
peaceful, happy and refined living. 

While the inner spirit, the unseen and 
intangible soul of the paper, differs from 
other papers, so does the outward form 
differ. I have often spent considerable 
time looking through a paper to find the 
price of subscription, and the address. A 
glance at the first page of the Farm Jour- 
NAL gives all necessary information. 

Many farm papers forget that they do 
not exist primarily as advertising medi- 
ums, but the Little Paper recognizes the 
rights of its readers and has arranged its 
columns accordingly. The advertisements 
are given an allotted space and are kept 
within that space. The fine print announce- 
ment at the top of advertising columns 
is one of the little things that marks the 
arrangement of the FARM JOURNAL as 
distinctive. 

The printing of materia! relating to a 
topic under its proper head, the appear- 
ance of articles by the same writer in the 
same columns, and the unusual condensa- 
tion, are characteristics of the Little 
Paper that mark it as different. 

No other paper of so much real worth 
is offered at so low a price. 

Most farm papers bear the impress of 
a certain section of the country, but the 
FARM JOURNAL has escaped provincialism, 
and, east, west, north or south, is equally 
welcome, instructive and inspiring to the 
farm family. Oswego, N. Y. 
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CHANGE OF HEART 


I used to think when I was digging 
gravel, and whacking wood, to earn a bone 
a day, and when I watched the rich ones 
past me travel, my path obscure was but 
a rocky way. I mopped my brow with my 
old red bandanna, and longed to bask on 
downy beds of ease, and live on birds and 
terrapin and manna, and oysters fried, 
and rich imported cheese. My wounded 
heart with anger used to quiver, when 
noontime came, and I sat down to eat, 
and filled myself with onions, bread and 
liver and moldy kraut and pickled pork- 
ers’ feet. But now, alas, that I am rich 
as Croesus, and live on quails, and scram- 
bled peacock’s tongue, I fold my hands in 
front (where all my grease is) and sigh 
and yearn for days when I was young. 
Where nabobs meet I sit and wield the 
gavel, my face each day the Board of 
Trade expects; but oh, the days when I 
was digging gravel, when I could eat in 
forty dialects! The dear dead days when 
meal-time found me starving! When all 
was good and nothing tasted stale; no 
finger bowls, no dainty stunts in carving, 
but just a raid upon my dinner pail! My 
wealth can buy me yachts and speedy 
horses, and motor cars and summers by 
the sea, and it will bring me annual di- 
vorees, but it can’t bring my hunger 
back to me! WALT MASON. 

[Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.] 
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G@Coary AND STOCK aia) 


If the tax on vagrant dogs were higher 
and more rigidly collected there would 
soon be an improvement in sheep raising 
in many sections of the country. 


In August the flies, heat and drought 
combine to deprive the dairyman of his 
profits. Many find the summer silo a 
profitable investment at this season. 


The greatest foe to the swine raiser is 
hog cholera, and the battle against it 
must needs be incessant. The poor man’s 
hog and the larger breeder’s pens are 
equally susceptible to the dread disease. 


The milk records published from time 
to time by the various associations in- 
dicate a steady increase in individual 
milk production. It is impossible to pre- 
dict when the limit of yield will have 
been attained. 


The most urgent need of stock at this 
season is plenty of pure water, and in 
many parts of the country this is one of 
the most difficult things to obtain. That 
locality is especially favored which can ad- 
vertise ‘‘ running water in every field.’’ 














HORSE TALK 
BY TIM 

If young, soft horses are being worked 
with older and seasoned ones, the young 
ones should be given more rest, when it 
is possible. 

During the hot weather it is well to 
work two young horses against one har- 
dened, tough horse. 

A pair of colts can be worked together, 
but they can not be pushed to the limit 
of work like a hardened team. 

Young horses fall off in weight when 
first put at work, as a rule; older horses 
will, as a rule, increase in weight with 
the full work ration. 

See that the collar does not pinch at 
the top of the neck. 

A collar too tight will bruise the flesh 
and cause a collar boil. 

Arrange a feeding place in a cool, shady 
situation outside, if the stalls are not 
roomy and airy. 

The rest at noon goes a long way in 
keeping the team in prime condition for 
hard and constant work. 

We hope that none of the Farm Jour- 
NAL family will keep as a breeding mare 
a ewe-necked, slab-sided, crooked-legged 
animal, as all these defects are liable to 
be transmitted to the colt. 

Colts of this type are not worth raising, 
as there is no demand for them in any 
market. 

Never try to raise a colt unless you can 
find a mare as nearly perfect as possible. 


rr 


BRISTLES 
* BY GEORGE 

It is well now to look carefully to the 
brood sows, as the fall litters should come 
in early September. 

Early fall litters grow fast on imperfect 
fruit and refuse vegetables. 

Sows that farrow while on pasture never 
are feverish nor eat their pigs. 

The exercise and cooling effects of pas- 
turage put the system in perfect condi- 
tion, and the litters under these conditions 
are always healthy and grow from the 
first breath. 

Before the sows are to farrow separate 
them to avoid any danger at the critical 
time. 

If any of your hogs are not thriving 
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properly under existing conditions, it is a 
safe guess that worms are at the bottom 
of the trouble, 

A simple remedy is lye—that can be 
had at any grocery. 

Give it according to the directions on 
the can, and no harm will follow. 

Keep in boxes a supply of wood ashes 
and sulphur and coarse salt. 

These boxes should be kept before the 
hogs in all the pens, feed lots and pastures. 

Hogs seem to realize that this mixture 
is corrective, and they relish it. 

Weaning the pigs requires the most 
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cow will be hot, too. That means that 
the fur will fly. Sit down and cool off ; 
then milk and all will be right. 

There is a difference in soaps. Use none 
but the purest around the milk things. 

Smells travel fast. Do a bit of travel- 
ing yourself and get the milk out of the 
stables right off after it is drawn. 





MUTTON CHOPS 
(BOTH RARE AND WELL DONE) 
Watch the sheep and the pastures. 
Do not let them eat the grass too close 
when the weather is hot and dry. Change 
to fresh pasture and increase 





‘*The cattle miss their master’s call 
When they see the sunset shadows fall’’ 


careful management for both the pigs 
and the mothers. 

Gradual weaning is of course the proper 
way. 

After the pigs have been taught to eat 
and drink, the larger and stronger pigs 
should first be taken away. 

When all the pigs are finally removed, 
they should be put out of hearing of the 
mother. 

The sow should be restricted in diet, 
and the pigs fed all they will eat. 
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FEMININE DAIRY WISDOM 
BY DOROTHY TUCKER 


I believe that the most economical 
method of supplying feed to overcome 
the shortage in pasture during the hot, 
dry period, is the summer silo. 

The summer silo is ready when the 
time comes that it is needed. 

It is ready and handy to feed in the 
busy season of haying and other pressing 
work. 

Soiling crops are valuable and furnish 
variety, but for a standby, give me a 
summer silo. 

Success in dairying now depends en- 
tirely on the brains and business ability 
of the man behind the cow. 

The best dog to go after the cows is 
the one we haven’t got. 

Hot weather lowers the spring. Look 
to the sources of supply. 

If you are ‘‘hot”’ inside at milking 
time, don’t milk. First you know your 

By 





the grain ration. 

Keep the lambs growing by 
extra feed. 

Do not sacrifice the best ewe 
lambs to the butcher. 

Always use a pure-bred ram. 
The difference in cost of a first- 
class ram and a poor one is re- 
paid many times in the first 
crop of lambs. 

Cull the flock so that they are 
uniform in appearance. 

It is a good time to fatten 
old and faulty ewes, before cold 
weather comes. 

It does not pay to start with 
inferior stock and try to im- 
prove it. 

Start with good stock ewes 
and improve on them. 

In that way you can rea- 
sonably look for profit. 

When the pasture gets short, 
sheep look for holes in the 
fence. Keep your eyes open 
and be on the spot before the 
sheep are. 

Dew moistens grass some, 
but keep the springs open. 

You would think it pretty 
short rations if you had to 
depend on dew for your drinks 
during the day. So do the 
sheep. Be more thoughtful 
than to expect the sheep to get along 
on dew. 

Of all animals on the farm, sheep want 
pure water most. They will not drink 
impure water if they can help it. Why 
make them do it? 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


A shepherd boy within a leafy dell 
Looks o’er his sheep ; 
Lulled softly by the gentle zephyr’s 
swell— 
See! He’s asleep! 

One lamb lost takes the profit off a lot 
of the rest. 

Five minutes’ work may save a mess of 
milk worth a couple of dollars, if you 
spend it bringing water to cool the cans. 

When a cow, not a chronic kicker, puts 
her foot in the pail, there is a reason. 
Try to discover the reason instead of 
abusing her. 

The minute a lamb acts dull, lies about 
and does not play, suspect stomach-worms. 
Kept free from worms and ticks, lambs 
seldom fail to do well. 


Teach the children to close the doors 
and gates every time. Leaving them open 
is a dangerous habit, as the stock may do 
much damage. Many older people have 
this fault. 

A good, clean, well-oiled harness adds 
to the attractiveness of the horse about 
as much as any one thing. It almost 
seems as if horses know when they are 
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well-dressed. You do, anyhow, and so do 
those who see you with your team. 


Be ashamed ever to let folks see great 
welts on the bodies of your horses, and 
doubly ashamed ever to make such ridges. 
They are a sure sign somebody has fought 
a battle and lost. 


When a farm animal is feverish, stop 
feeding. As a rule a horse or a cow will 
not take food when in that condition ; but 
sometimes folks urge them to do it. It 
only adds fuel to the fire. Wait; let Na- 
ture work. She isa better doctor than any 
of us. 

A hog is a hog, with queer ways and 
obstinacy, but he will never refuse green 
food nor fail to pay for it. Have the green 
food near the yard, so that it will be no 
trouble to throw it over every day, if you 
—— expect to turn his pigship into the 
field. 


Almost always where ponds are the 
source of supply for watering stock, the 
mud is dee around, so that cattle must 
wade in ankle deep. Far better fence the 
pond around and load the water out to a 
trough. If this can not be done, stones, 


if you have them, may be drawn in along | 


the narrow channel, so that the stock may 
not be compelled to soil their feet and legs. 


Uncle Bing laid the Farm JOURNAL 
down on the reading-table, put his spec- 
tacles away, moved a little closer to the 
lamp, and when he wasn’t eating on his 
evening apple, he gave a little talk on his 
ideas of doir ing. Among other things, 
he said: ‘‘ PAL 1 these writers tell us every 
farmer should keep a few good milk cows. 
We haven’t kept any for nigh ten years ; 
we make them keep us. In the old min- 
stre] days, it used to be the end man who 
entertained us; but now the middleman 
is the whole show.’’ 


ree 


THE BIGGLE BOOKS 


The sale of the Biggle Books is some- 
thing quite extraordinary, and it is not too 
much to say that every farmer who owns 
a Horse, Cow, Sheep or Hog ought to have 
the four books treating upon these animals. 








The real advantage of these works above | 


others on the same subjects is, that they 
are boiled down so that the practical, use- 
ful information sought for can be got at 
without wading through skim-milk up to 
your neck. Judge Biggle hits the nail on 
the head every time. Every young farmer 
especially ought to have these four farm 
books. 
books in the hands of his hired men; 


Every farmer should place these | 


every tenant farmer ought to have a copy | 


given him. Each book is 50 cents; all 
four, $2; and we believe that $2 could 
not possibly be spent more profitably. 
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Is the country going to the dogs? 
Looks that way to us when we import 
large quantities of wool each year which, 
if it were not for the dogs, might be pro- 
duced at home. In the state of Kansas 
alone there has been a decrease in the 
last few years of 
seventy-eight r 
cent.in the number 
of sheep raised, 
.and an increase of 
fifty-four per cent. 
in the number of 
dogs. It is the 
same story in oth- 
os sections of the 

untry. Here in 
Indiana the nice flocks of sheep that used 
to adorn our farms have disappeared. The 
have been driven out by the dog. F. M. 


One man can do as much as two if Aa 
horses are harnessed abreast ; a wide fur- 
row turned instead of a narrow one, and 
harrowed as fast as plowed by having one 
of the horses draw a small harrow. 1 














Very Much Attached to 
Her Home 








have followed the plan satisfactorily for 

ears. I do not like to draw the plow and 

arrow with one hitch, as the harrow 
affects the true running ‘of the plow. The 
fourth horse is led by the three-horse 
team on the plowed land. I use a jockey- 
stick to keep the harrow at the correct 
distance from the plow. 

Missouri. W. L. YEATES. 





On this page are advertisements of stock, stanchions, 
clippers and separators. 


ADVERTISEMENTS _ 








When you write an adi vertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journ: ai. dt is } to your interest to do so, 


Raise Them Without Milk 


CALVES. Heattot fren 
J.W. BaRWELL, Waukegan. Ts, 








When you know more about 
Jersey Cattle, you'll want them. 
Send for facts. It will pay. 


American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 W. 23d St., New York 





tion. 


milking cannot do. 


Practically every dairyman 


OUR, conpocbamive Mechanical 


is the most im- 
oY tae ay wn the dairyman 


portant 
now current. Forwarded on request. 
The Sharples 
Separator Company 
West Chester, Pa. 


Branch Offices: 
Chicago Hil. San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland Ore. Dallas, Tex. 
Winnipeg, Can. SuARP , Can. 
HA RPLE. Es 


ULAR CREAM SEPA 
—the 100% efficient oe: 
tor with the 3-part easily 
bowl. Write for the the Sharples Sep- 


arator Cata 


Agencies Everywhere 


fences secesessseneaecuna ; 


4 








The cows are more contented. The teats 
and udder become far better conditioned. The 
milk product is absolutely uncontaminated— 
pure and more valuable. Laborcutto one third. 


Sharples Mechanical Milking means 
the end of all drudgery of milking. 


can visit 
SHARPLES MILKERS within easy distance, where the 
_ actual operation of this equipment can be observed under 
conditions approximating his own. We shall be pleased to hear 
from dairymen with a view to their making such inspections. 








) eeeey Cattle, Chester White Pigs, Lincoln Sheep 
Write for circular. Epw. WALTER, West Chester, Pa. 





ARGE BERKSHIRES at HIGHWOOD. Special offer 
ing of young brood sows. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 





Boars and gilts, no kin. Bred sows. Young herds 
® aspecialty. Prolific, large kind. Pedigrees fur- 
nished. Prices reasonable. FRED. RU EBOSH, Sciota, Iilineis. 


Excelsior Swing Stanchions 


30 days’ trial; stationary when open ; 
simple, sanitary, durable. 
THE WASSON STANCHION CO. 
Box 251, Cuba, New York. 


= MACHINES 


When you want a good machine to clip 
your horses, mules or cows; or to shear your 
sheep, remember STEWART MACHINES 
have never been equaled and they cost less. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


0. |. and Chester White. Feb., Mar., April and May 








as CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT o., band La Salle Ave., Gucaco 


SHARPLES ...... 


MECHANICAL 
MILK ER 


HIS equipment is revolutionizing modern dairy opera- 
During the four years since its perfection it has 

been installed with unqualified success in hundreds of 
the leading dairies throughout America and abroad. 


The distinctive features of the SHARPLES MILKER, to 
which its complete success is due, are the Teat Cups with 
the Upward Squeeze and the Patent Pulsator operating them. 
This device reproduces Nature’s own method of milk ex- 
traction, which the most skillful hand- 







installations of 




















The Patent Pal- 
sator operating 
Teat Cups 
with the Upward 
Squeeze. 


"Seaeeeasseaseneetaeneasanonssr asses eeseseseneesananeeeeess 
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THE DEMAND FOR BACON 
The Once Despised ‘‘ Side Meat’’ Now 
Popular 


O you notice when you go into the 
butcher shop how the packers are 
making bacon more and more at- 

tractive to the consumer, and in how 
many more shapes it is offered to you 
than in former years? 

It used to be that all we could see in 
sight. was a side or two on the block or 
hanging on a hook. 

Now we find it sliced in bunches and 
tied in paraffined paper, put up in square 





pasteboard boxes tied with a blue ribbon, 
or cut in slices as thin as paper, and then 
packed in a glass jar in which one may 
see the streak of lean in the fat. 

The increase in the demand for this kind 
of pork has so developed that farmers are 
giving more and more attention to the 
breeding of this type of hog for bacon 

urposes. At the last two shows of the 

nternational Live Stock Exposition there 
were many more exhibits of such hogs, 
and much more effort to induce farmers 
to raise more bacon. This same effort has 
been noticed, also, at the state fairs. 

Most people have a tooth for bacon. 
The older farmers still are able to taste 


the morsels of this kind of food from the | 


old smokehouse where in other days it was 
cured to perfection. 
seem never to tire of it, no matter in what 
shapeitcomes. J. L. GRAFF, F, Chicage, Iu. 
OUR DUMB BROTHERS 
BY H. M. RICHARDSON 
Out in the meadow they stand and graze, 
Mild-eyed cattle, through bright, warm days. 
Down where the lush grass fringes the brook, 


‘Idly they wander with pensive look ; 


Switching their tails in a mild content, 
They stand knee-deep at the brooklet’s vent 
And low in sociable, friendly way, 

And chew their cuds at the close of day. 


Daisies strain upward to see them pass, 
From nooks in the tall, green, waving grass. 
Booming bee and insistent fly 

Bite and sting as the herd pass by. 

Over them softly the south wind croons 
Ever in lulling and mystic runes, 

That Molly, Daisy and browned-eyed Bess 
Sense like a loving and soft caress. 


Nothing they know of the cares that vex, 

The problems of life that so perplex 

Earth’s weary mortals,—our servants they, 

Patient, gentle and quick to obey. 

And yet above them the same sky bends 

That to us its sunshine and beauty lends. 

Their plodding feet the same flower-strewn 
way 

May freely tread at each close of day. 








a a 


Latter-day epicures | 


RAISING CALVES WITHOUT MILK 


Formulas for making good substitutes 
for milk in feeding calves are sent out 
free by the experiment stations at State 


College, Pa., and Raleigh, N. C. Where 


skim-milk and buttermilk can be obtained, 
of course they are preferable. When feed- 


ing these it is best to feed either sweet or || 


sour continuously, that the calf’s digestion 
be not deran The Srey ggeer ae Sta- 
tion has found it possible to raise fine | 
calves entirely without milk after the | 
tenth day, by mniesrecertad the following 


mixture: Thirty pounds of wheat flour, 
twenty-five of. cocoanut-meal, twenty of 
nutrium, ten of linseed-meal and o of 
dried blood. To each pound of the mixture 
is added six pounds of hot water. When 
the calves are a week old, one-tenth of a 
pore is added to the milk they are being 
ed, of course accompanied with the wa- 
ter. Four days later the milk, having been 
gradually withdrawn, is entirely iscon- 
tinued. The calves at’ three weeks old 
were getting two pounds of the meal with 
twelve pounds of water. The mixture 
cost the station three and one-half cents 
a pound, and calves were raised on it at 





less than one-half the cost of new milk | 


that was worth four cents a quart. 
A WORD TO THE WISE 
It is bad for a cow to get overheated. 
Drive slowly from the pasture. 
The youn 
growthy, and hearty, straight and sleek. 
Ten minutes with the sprayer will save 
ten hours of fighting flies in the pasture. 
Hogs will eat almost anything, but why 


heifers should be kept | 


make them? Give the best feed you can | 


get; makes the best meat. 

A slobbering horse probably has sharp 
teeth. Have them attended to by some 
man who knows how to do it. 

Some blacksmiths can cure a horse of 
lameness just by the way they do the 
shoeing. Others make the matter worse. 

Mule colts from heavy draft mares grow 
to great size and bring fancy prices as 
yearlings. There are few failures in mule 
breeding. 


On this page are eiver@iianeuta ‘a hogs, dogs, sepa- 
rators, churn, horse collar, cutters, wheels and cutlery. 














ADVERTISEMEN1 TS 


PRRAR RAR ARPP PDD DD PLA ALS RARARAAAA 
When you write toan advertiser ser teil him that yousaw 
his card in the Farm Journal, It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Pl tay notice: on on first page. 








4A. each. Trios not akin. J. G. Currits, Box 272, Rochester, N. 


English Beagles. "s!°s." Ri Ritiuie, Sellman, Ma: 
Q5§ and Upward 
AMERICAN 


EPARATOR 


TRIAL, FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Easy running. Easily cleaned. 
Whether a = oe or small, 
obta‘n our handsome free catalog. Addr 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. saiwenioce. n. v. 


‘Please Think’ 


A little, young wife, 
who weighs 98 pounds, 
said to her husband: 
“Please think! I will 
sometimes have to run 
the cream _ separator. 
Get one I can easily 
use.’”’ They bought the 


EMPIRE 


It starts under the weight of its crank. 
Runs so quietly you can hear a watch 
tick while turning it at full speed. 

Write for Catalog 105 
EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO.. 
Bloomfield, N. J. Chicago, Il. 
Portland, Ore. Toronto, Can. Winnipeg, Can. 





































LFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES. Short- nose two. Pigs, #10 
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gets ye mes gs out. Best by Test. Write today for 
our free boo. * The amen of B Butter-Making ” and 


illustrated cata 
MASON MPE. CO. Dept J, Canton, Ohio. 





Try This. 20th Century 
HORSE COLLAR 


Use the famous Ind alg for a gomtes tear 


image of tight p sae 
JOHNSTON. SLOCUM CO 









Only : ore Down 


$9 Year rf to ‘o Pay! iE 
“ totes a Made also in four 

: Gaperaine wp don 1% 2 shown fie¥e. 
: 30D ’ Free Trial Eams its own cost 
am Sue ees 

5 Marshall cHicaco 





New Butter- 
Seka we. No.1. Light runnings 
easy cleaning, close 
ming, d . Guaranteed 
Skims 95 qts. 













ALFALFA & ENSILAGE CUTTERS .. 


‘make a positive shearing cut full width of 
bundle, from sides to center of throat, hence 
do cleaner work on less power. Guadaltons knives 
cut the hard, dry alfalfa to 46 
i lengths, Only silo 
fillers made having these 

wonderful knives. Inves- £ 
tigate now. Write for cat- as 

alog. Address Dept. 72 14) 


Test 
ait 
Wheels 


30-DAY TEST WILL PRO 

that you can'end the ; wee enove 
gave your team.on heaviest a ow softest 
fields by equipping your wagon with 


EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS 


of the Draft 
as yen four Wheels to fit wagon 
If they’re pes all we — return 
rt! All sizes, fit any axle. 


Af = = Money coy Offer on 1913 
mptre larmer’s 

Twenty styles. Book free, rite today: 

EMPIRE MANUFACTURING CO., Bex 252, Quincy, M@. , 

















DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


THE BEST SUMMER 
FARM INVESTMENT 
When dairy production is larg- 
est waste is greatest and qual- 
ity poorest without a separator. 
The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 












FACTORY PRICE TO FARM JOURNAL FOLKS.?'—2%-£°.0%° 


razor steel, file tested, warranted. This cut is exact size of our 
% cent strong knife. We baat you one fn S0e 
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Ge AILMENTS AND REMEDIES e 


——_ ~ 





[(“ Keep well” are words of more importance than 
“ get well,”’ so suggestions will be freely given here 
that will help to keep the farm animals in a healthy 
condition. We will answer and give advice by mail 
on the receipt of twenty-five cents, where an imme- 
diate answer is wanted. We do not solicit cases of 
this kind, but will answer them as an accommoda- 
tion to Our Folks who are not accessible to a local 
veterinary adviser.] 

R. C. C. LIPP, of the Minnesota 
State University, writes as follows 
concerning foul foot in cattle : 

It is not at all uncommon for cattle to 
show a very sudden lameness, which on 
carefui examination proves to be an ab- 
scess-like formation between the hoofs. 
The starting point is usually a small 
scratch or abrasion in the skin, which 
offers a suitable avenue of entrance for 
the germ causing the trouble. These 

erms live in the soil, manure, and other 

Ith about the yards and feed lots. Dur- 
ing dry weather they cause very little 
damage. When the yards are muddy, or 
the stables unclean, the growth of germs 
is favored. At this time, also, the con- 
tinued action of the wet, foul material 
makes the skin between the claws tender 
and easy to injure. 

An examination of the lame foot will 
usually reveal swelling and tenderness. 
If the space between the claws be cleaned 
out, the skin abrasion is usually plainly 
evident. Sometimes there is a_ thick, 
cheesy covering of grayish pus over the 
surface of the sore. t other times the 
pus may burrow beneath the skin, and 
even form pockets that are filled with this 
cheesy material. 

Treatment consists in keeping the af- 
fected animals out of the mud and wet 
manure for several days. Thorough cleans- 
ing of the part with any of the coal-tar 
dips, using five teaspoonfuls per pint of 
water once daily, is very necessary. All 
loose shreds of skin should be cut away, 
and pus pockets well drained. In mild 
cases, the application of pine tar proves a 
very effective treatment. The severer 
forms should receive, in addition to a 
thorough cleansing, a dressing of equal 
= of iodoform and boric acid under a 

andage for several days. Taken in time, 
and eee | and persistently treated, 
healing should not be prolonged beyond a 
week. If left alone, some cases soon as- 
sume the most severe type, which means 
delayed healing and more bandaging and 
dressing. 

FOOT NOTES . 

For intestinal worms give a tablespoon- 
ful of a mixture of one part each of dried 
sulphate of iron and flowers of sulphur 
a two parts of common salt in the feed 
night and morning for a week ; then skip 
ten days and repeat. Omit the iron for a 
pregnant mare and double the other in- 
erenate. 

Washing aggravates scratches and simi- 
lar conditions of the skin. Clip off the 
hair and poultice with hot flaxseed-meal 
for a few days; then wash clean and do 
not afterward wash the parts. . Twice 
daily saturate the affected parts with a mix- 
ture of four ounces of sulphur and half an 
ounce of coal-tar disinfectant shaken up 
in a pint of sweet-oil, Give half an ounce 
of Fowler’s solution of arsenic night and 
morning, until one quart has been used ; 
then gradually discontinue the medicine, 
taking a week or more to the work. 

In bringing up an orphan colt on cow’s 
milk the milk must be low in butter fat, 
but from a fresh cow. Sweeten with 
sugar, at rate of a teaspoonful or two to 
the pint, and also add an ounce or so of 
lime-water. Of this feed half a cupful, 
blood warm, once an hour, and as the foal 
grows the quantity of milk may be in- 
ae gradually « and ey times —_ 

ened. As soon as possible 
let the foal , to eat oatmeal and bran, 
and when it is six weeks old skim-milk 





may be gradually substituted for the new 
milk. At three months skim-milk is used 
altogether, in addition to grain and ss 
or hay. Great care must be taken to keep 
the milk utensils scrupulously clean. If 
any bowel trouble starts a dose of castor- 
oil must be given in milk. 


On this page are advertisements of beverage, hogs, 
hose, patents, animal remedy and land. 
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When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest todo so. 





FOUND A WAY 
To Be Clear of Coffee Troubles 





‘‘Husband and myself both had the 
coffee habit, and finally his stomach and 
kidneys got in such a bad condition that 
he was compelled to give up a good posi- 
tion that he had held for years. He was 
too sick to work. His skin was yellow, 
and there didn’t seem to be an organ in 
his body that was not affected. 

“I told him I felt sure his sickness 
was due to coffee, and after some dis- 
cussion he decided to give it up. 

‘‘It was a struggle, because of the 

werful habit. One day we heard about 

ostum and concluded to try it and then 
it was easy to leave off coffee. 

‘*His fearful headaches grew less fre- 
quent, his complexion began to clear, 
kidneys grew better, until at last he was 
a new man altogether, as a result of 
leaving off coffee and taking up Postum. 
Then I began to drink it too. 

‘‘Although I was never as bad off as 
my husband, I was always very nervous 
and never at any time very strong, only 
weighing 95 lbs. before I began to use 
Postum. Now I weigh 115 lbs. and can 
do as much work as anyone my size, I 
think.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Write for booklet, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 

Postum comes in two forms. 

Regular Postum (must be boiled). 

Instant Postum doesn’t require boiling, 
but is prepared instantly by stirring a 
level teaspoonful in an ordinary cup 
of hot water, which makes it right for 
most persons. 

A big cup requires more, and some 
poses who like strong things put in a 

eaping spoonful and temper it with a 
large supply of cream. 

Experiment until you know the amount 
that pleases your palate and have it 
al that way in the future. 

‘* There’s a Reason ’’ for Postum. 


_ Two 

¥ O.LC. 
Hogs 
Weigh 2806 Ibs. 


Why lose profits breeding and feeding 
scrub hogs. Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 
weighed 2806 lbs. Will ship you sample 
pair of these famous hogs ontimeand give 
agency to first applicant. We are origi- 
nators, most extensive breeders andship- 
pers of thoroughbred hogs in the world. 


U. S. Govt. Inspected Herd 


Write for Free Book, 
“The Hog from Birth to Sale.” 


FREE—One 15-oz. can of our celebrated 
Silver Live Stock Powder for free trial. 
Send for it today. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 


1103 Vickers Building Cleveland, Ohie 
Established 1863—50 Years’ Success 






























200 ACRE CORN FARM near good town in South- 
ern Ohio. Splendid home. Administrator's 


sale. Write. T. M. EDMISTON, Newark, Ohio. 





Write us direct for information 


7 
= d prices. We h 
Belting-Hose. spy. We hore some rer 
sed Prices low on these. 


u * 
ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING CO., Wilmington, Delaware. 


PATENTS “asi Srstect setae 
Search. 


BOOKS, ADVICE and SEARCHES F R FE E 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. O. 


BETTER YOUR CONDITIONS. 


Bay Aitkin County, Minnesota Farmlands. 


The soil is wonderfully productive. 
The climate is favorable to big crops. 
Price per acre—$10 to ; 
Terms—$2.00 down, balance in 10 years. 
In that time the farm pays for itself over 
and over again. Write for particulars. 

L. B. ARNOLD, Land Commissioner, 

72 Wolvin Bildg., Duluth, Minn. 














ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, Boils, 
Swellings ; Stops Lameness and allays 
pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, Bruises, 
Boot Chafes. It is an 

ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 

[Non-Porsonous]} 
Does not blister or remove the hair and horse can be 
worked. Pleasant to use. $2.00 a bottle, delivered. De- 


scribe your case for special instructions and Beok 5 K free. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 153 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Carey Act 
Land Opening 


beginning August 7, 1913. 3,600 Acres in 
Bear River Valley, Utah. Low Prices, Easy 
Terms and Long Time. Also 9,000 Acres of 
deeded land in the Neponset Tract to be 
sold at low prices. Easy Terms. Long Time. 


Write for complete information. Summer 
Tourist fares (1st class) daily, to, and inclu- 
ding, Sept. 30, 1913, and Homeseekers’ fares, 
(second class) lst and 3d Tuesdays of each 
month. 

R, A. Smitu, Colonization & Industrial Agent, Union 


Pacific Railroad Co., Room 204, Union Pacific Bldg., 
Omaha, Neb. 











[If somebody tells you that 
you can raise all the money you 
need for your church or grange 
or library, without a stroke of 
work, you know there’s some- 
thing wrong. ] 


Making 
Real 
Money 


for a neighborhood enterprise is 
not done any more easily than 
by our tried and tested plan. 
You are under no obligation 
to try it, but you will be inter- 
ested in finding out about it. 
Ask Miss Hamilton. 


WitMER ATKINSON Co. ~ 
Washington Square Philadelphia 


Remember, we can help on almost any project 
that interests a number of people. We have no 
money to loan; when it is paid over, it ig yours, 
outright. 
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SOME VETERINARY NOTES 


BY A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C, 


HE necessity of having the teeth of 
; horses attended to by a veterinary 

dentist is not always recognized, yet 
many of the apparent ailments of horses 
may be properly attributed to irregular- 
ities of the teeth, which may be readily 
remedied by the intelligent use of proper 
instruments. On the other hand, much 
harm is done by blacksmiths and others 
who introduce a hoof rasp into the mouth 
and tear away portions of the molar teeth 
which are necessary to proper mastication 
of the food, and at the same time fail to 
give the relief needed by removing ab- 
normal projections, or loose, split molars, 
which may be occasioning the trouble. 


It should be understood that when a | 


horse chews, the molar teeth grinding 


from side to side do not cross the entire | 


surface of the teeth above or below. For 
this reason ‘the outer edge of the upper 
molars and the inside edge of the lower 
molars remain unworn, and after six years 
of age become in many instances so long 
and sharp that mastication can not be 
comfortably performed. It also happens 
that these sharp points pe pee lacerate 
the cheeks or tongue, and so make it a 
painful act for the horse to chew grain or 
other food. 

Where such conditions exist, the veter- 
inary dentist skilfully rasps away the 
projections only, and is careful not to in- 
terfere with the rough corrugated surfaces 
of the molars, by means of which the grind- 
ing process is conducted. He has also a 
pair of close cutters with which he can 
snip off the longer points, and open cut- 
ters for the 


exposed, and a punchis introduced through 
the orifice and struck several blows with 
a mallet, which forces the tooth down into 
the mouth. The hole is afterward plugged 
from above by a pledget of oakum, and 
the cavity syringed out daily with a mild 
antiseptic solution. It readily heals and 
the animal is as good as ever. It is easier 
to extract a tooth from the lower jaw, 
but care has to be taken either in extract- 
ing a tooth or trephining the lower jaw, 
not to break the bone. Need of dentistry 
is to be suspected when a horse fails to get 
good out of generous feeding, when he 

asses oats whole, cuds or quids his hay, 

as a foul odor from the mouth, or a hide- 
bound condition and lack of thrift. 





On this page are advertisements of silos, animal reme- 
dies, patents and ensilage cutter. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 


| doso,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 





purpose of cutting off the | 


large projections which are strong and | 


difficult to cut. 


Where a tooth has become diseased and | 
dropped out or broken off level with the | 
gums, the opposing tooth of the upper or | 


lower jaw, having nothing against which 
to grind, grows long and often projects 
into the cavity. These have to be cut off 
level and for this the open cutters are re- 
quired. Where such long teeth exist in 
the mouth of a horse, he can neither chew 


grain nor hay, and the latter food, after | 


being formed into a ‘‘ quid’’ or ball, is 
dropped out of the mouth. It is remark- 
able how quickly a horse is able to eat 
after the above operations have been per- 
formed and how soon the flesh which has 
been lost is regained. 

Where a molar tooth has been split by 
accidental chewing down upon a stone 
taken into the mouth with the food, one 
part usually becomes loosened and sticks 
toward either the cheek or tongue, and in 
either case interferes with mastication. 
This loose portion of the tooth has to be 
extracted, and for this work a special pair 
of forceps is required, and moe h 5 a 
‘‘splinter forceps.’’ - Where a tooth has 
become diseased, the horse can not masti- 
cate properly, and if it be in the upper 
jaw a discharge is seen from the nostril 
and a foul odor accompanies the discharge, 
which is especially noticeable when the 
mouth is opened, as in putting the bit into 
nlace. The bad odor is characteristic of 
»0th diseased bone and decomposed saliva 
and feed. 

Many a good horse suffering from a 
disch of this nature has been con- 
demned and shot for glanders by ignorant 
or careless quacks, and numbers of horses 
are also doped with nostrums of all sorts 
for the cure of “‘catarrh’’ or ‘‘ nasal 
gleet,’’ when an examination of the mouth 
would disclose the diseased molar tooth as 
the true cause. It is a very difficult mat- 
ter to extract a molar tooth from the 


upper jaw, and impossible in a young | 


horse, as the roots are very long. 
Trephining is resorted to in such cases. 


An instrument called a trephine cuts a | 


circular, dise-like piece of bone from the . 
skull at the cheek above the roots of the 
tooth te be extracted. The roots are thus 





with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


CALE bbe Ss. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST. 
If you would save from $20 
to dso on your silo, write 
ELMER 3B. LAOFY, 


Union, New York. 















Vv 
Death to Heayes 


. 
ier 
$ Large for Heaves. 
postpaid. 


At druggists’ or sent 












Keeps flies and 
other insect pests off 
of snimals—in barn or 
postore— leone than any im- 
‘tation. Used and endorsed 

since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


$1 wort SAvEs$20-00} 


re c in milk andfiesh on each 

cow ina singleseason. Heals sores, stops itching and pre- 

vents infection. Nothing better for galls. Kills lice and 
mites in poultry houses. 

SEND $ it — — a supply you. We'll 

9 send enou: 00-Fly to protect 

200 cows, also our 3-tube ity sprayer without 

extra charge. Money back if not satisfactory. Name 

Express Office. Booklet FREE. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept. B, 1310 N. 10th St., Phila. 


Editor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is 0. K. 
SAVE- Satisfied Users 
Mr. Elliott Shaw, of Dublin, Pa., 


+ writes : Troy Chemical Co., Bingham- 
4 ton; N. Y. — I used one bottle on the 
: sprung knee ; it has straightened the 
3 leg. Send another bottle, so as I can 
& cure the foot. By the results obtained 


caused the sale of two bottles, one for 


spavin and the other for curb; in both 
cases it brought the results. It is cer- 
tainly the greatest medicine I ever used 
We Originated the treatment 
of horses—Under Figned Contract 
Return edy Fails. 


to Money if 
4 There is no better time 
Go Right At It! than while the horse is 
working and sweating for our treatment; which 
penetrates both bone and tissue — reaching the 
cause—and cures without-blistering or loss of hair; 
Our Latest Save-The-Horse BOOK is our 17 
Years’ Discoveries. Futly describes how to locate 
and treat 58 forms of eness — Illustrated. 
This BOOK — Sample Contract and Advice — ALL 
Free to (Horse Owners and Managers Only). Address 
TROY CHEMICAL CO.,21 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Druggists everywhere sell Save-The- 
Horse WITH CONTRACT or we send 
by Parcel Post or Express paid. 











Over 106,000 





OMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM — Guaranteed 
Absolutely safe blister for Horses & Live Stock: cures 
Spavin. Ringbone, Splint, Sweeny ; removes bunches 
LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 

Book and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MINERAL 

iy oce HEAVE 

\ 4, " years REMEDY 
a | PANY Oks ie OO) 34 yD) 


INEY REFUNDE 



















Will Ruin “YW 
Your Horse, \ 
Send to-day 
for 
Safe—Certain 
Permanent 









The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it remains today the standard treat- 
ment, with years of success back of it, 
known te be a eure and guaranteed to 
eure. Don’t experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or what else you may have 
tried—your money back if Fleming’s Lamp 
Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan of selling, 
together with full information on Lamp 
Jaw and its treatment, is given in 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser ‘on 
Most complete veterinary book ever prin 
to be given owe, Contains 192 pages and 69 
illustrations. rite us for a free copy. 


FLEMING BROS, Chemists, 
297 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
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ness from other causes. It keeps the horses 
working—not loafi What it has done for 
t will do for you. Keep a bottle of 


Kendall’s im ure 
handy so you can use it quickly when the need 
arises. A one dollar bottle may save a horse 
for you. It’s worth while to be ready. Ask 
— droggist the next time you are in town. 
ear this advertisement out to remind you. 
, 1. tle; 
it in the house for family use, | 
as well as in the stable. Get a copy 
Treatise on the Horse” at your druggists 
or write to 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure is the old reli- 
able, Safe remedy for all cases of 


spa 
Splint, curb, ringbone, bony growth 2. 























, dry or green. 


orks steadily. needs irs. 
sijustebie, Belt feeding tabie, Simplest aud antest 


Thoroughly 





~ . 4424 Tuscarawas St., 
q 


Get the original Ensilage Cutter 
Forty years on the market. The unequaled 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


eats ensilage Elevates to any 

height” Small power ogine runs it. Easy to set up and 

Rnives 

a Mvasinns oe mmarated, Tested mates 27h oversees. 

THE JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
CANTON, 











ving actual experience 
facie use of this cutter. 
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LAW FOR THE FARM 


Right to name farm—Liability of surety for 
guardian—Deed to children reserving 
life estate—Tax title 


[Legal inquiries from Our Folks may be submitted 
and will be answered in the paper, each in its turn 
if of interest to the general reader; but there will 
be so many questions that printed answers may be 
long delayed. Those who want an immediate reply 
by mail should remit one dollar, addressed “ Law 
Department,” this office.) A. H. THROCKMORTON. 


IGHT to Name Farm: Has a farmer 
a legal right to name his farm ? 
Missouri. READER. 


Yes. This is an ancient and highly- 


honored custom, and there is no law for- 


bidding it or making it illegal. 


Liability of Surety for Guardian : 
a surety be held liable for a loan made by 
a guardian of his ward’s money on the 
borrower’s personal note ? 

Massachusetts. A. B. 

Yes. Even haga «3 the guardian acted 

ood faith in making the loan, both he 
his surety are personally liable for the 

amount of money thus loaned, with inter- 
est at the legal rate. This case illustrates 
one of the risks run by one who becomes 
surety for another. It is customary now 
for, guardians, executors and administra- 
tors, instead of asking their friends to go 
on their bonds, to arrange to have a 
surety company doso. This relieves their 
friends of any risk and is also better for 
the fiduciaries themselves, for the advice 
and assistance of the surety company often 
save them from making mistakes that 
would render them personally liable. 


Deed to Children Reserving Life Estate: 
Can a man convey real and personal prop- 
erty by deed to his children, so that 
can control it as long as he lives and use 
the income from it, and also change it at 
——- if he wants to? 

Mississippi. K. 

No. It is impossible to accomplish these 
objects by means of a deed. A deed is 
of no force er effect until delivered, and 
when once delivered, it may not be changed 
or revoked. Nor can the desired objects 
be accomplished by depositing the deed 


with a third person to be delivered after | 


the death of the grantor, because a de- 
livery after his death would have no force 
or effect and would convey no title. All 
of the objects desired, however, can be 
accomplished by means of a will, which 
will enable the owner of the property to 
retain the property and enjoy it during 
his lifetime, and at the same time will 
enable him to keep secret his ultimate 
disposition of it and to make changes in 
this whenever he wishes. 


Tax Title: Is there any protection for 
a purchaser of land sold by the state for 
taxes ? H. T., New York. 

In many states there is practically no 
protection for the purchaser at a tax sale 
against total loss of the money paid by 
him if, as a matter of fact, the land is 
sold as the property of one who has no 
title to it. It is provided by statute in 
New York, however, that ‘‘ whenever any 
purchaser under such sale shall be unable 
to regain possession of the real estate 
purchased by him by reason of error or 
irregularity in the assessment or levying 
of a tax, or in proceedings for the collec- 
tion thereof, the board of supervisors of 
the county shall refund the purchase 
meaner oe paid, with interest, upon the 
same being presented and audited as other 
county charges, and such moneys shall be 
charged over to the tax district where the 
irregularity arose.’’ This statute does 
not cover a case where the person claim- 
ing title to the land and for whose taxes it 
is sold has no title to it, and the purchaser 
is deprived of possession b = who has 
a title superior to that of rson for 
whose taxes the land was at If the 
title of such person is good and the taxes 
have been properly assessed and the sale 


Can | 








properly made, the purchaser acquires a 
good title, subject to the owner’s right of 
redemption ; and in case of redemption, 
the purchase money must be refunded, 
with interest. 





On this page are advertisements of Patents, wheels, farm 
trucks, buggies, silos, wagons and silo fillers. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that yousaw 
his card sas the Farm Journai. It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with me Oe best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


' TRAINERS’ FREE BOOK 


Prof. JESSE BEERY, Box 8, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 














a BUGGY WHEELS 7", Tree res = $6u 


Telis what to invent and where to sell it. 
H. S. HILL, 903 McLachien Bidg., 


Write today. 


PATENTS os wren on tary Hg 


Washington, D. Cc. 








We now make a full line of both Steel - Wheel 
and Wood-Wheel Farm Trucks, and shall be 
pleased to furnish you our free catalog of same. 

account of the ease with which work can be 
done with these trucks, they are fast coming into 
general use. Let us have your inquiry for prices. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 14, HAVANA, ILL. 


LOW-DOWN FARM TRUCKS ===—=umy 















With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered 
$10.30. I make wheels &% to 4 in. tread. Tops , 
~~ $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles §2.: Ps, 0 
n Um ‘brelia free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog J 
SPLIT MIC KORY WHEEL CO., 501 F 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








money. 
So. 11. Nat'l. 


, =. 
oe Saree 
utual Carriage 


ines, 
XS Sis, é Harness Mie. Co. 
“Sta.88-HEastSt. Louis, Ill. 











é rabliity, as the ——s pores - odin : 
ait eonvenience and 8' ie F 
Sarder Auch: 7 dure Ay Gere, belds Bile belld os an eek;no | 
Govt. Catalog free. . 


a danger from sepenas. Used yu. 8. 
; HARDER MFG. CO., Box 10, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


Aalamazoo< 













SILOS Last! 


_ Construction is right, material 
isright. Only silo made with full- 
length, structural steel door frame 
heavily galvanized after the riveting. Not 
acrevice exposedto rust. Choice of seven 
kinds of wood. Infiexible guarantee. We 
prepay freight. Catalog shows many more 
fine points, write for it today. Address Dept. 18, 
KALAMAZOO TANK & & sh8 60. 
o. 
he Ft. Worth, Texas 





/ Lifetime’ si 
Good 
Service 


Let us show 

you true 
wagon econ- 
omy. Let us 
prove the dura- 
bility of the famous 


ELECTRIC 


Handy Wagons 


—the low steel wheel kind. Saves gee aoe 
in pitching and lifting. Saves one 
work. 30% to 60% lighter draft. Wide th tires 
do not rut roads or fleids. We also furnish 
Electric Steel Wheels to fit ANY make of 
sean. Heat or cold don’t affect our wheels 
2 —spokes don’t work loose from rim or 
e hub. Don’t waste money repairing old 
& wooden wheels. Send today for free illus 
trated book. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
12 Elm Street, Quincy, ti. 



























convincing reasons for buying 


mailed. free. Write for it to-day. 


APRBLETEI N 7 
SILO FILLERS. 


Handsome, illustrated booklet giving 2. IE } 
€ 
powerful, low down, underslung, cut- § 
under oak frame, Appleton Silo Filler, 























$25.00 TO $40.00 


On Your New me | 


Eestne says <a | save you $25 to $40 on a genuine ff 


Split Hickory. 


Is it worth a postal to find out? 


Is it worth a postal to see the 140 styles of vehi- 
cles and complete line of harness all shown.in Sa 
—— new book. Is it worth a postal to learn 

the reasons why 167,000 other people bought 


SPLIT HICKORY 


vehicles? Phelps sells direct’ from his own factory—on 


30 days’ Free 


Road Test—2 years guarantee. Y 


keep all the middle profits—you take no risk—every-— 


thieg is clearly 
and guar 


otographed and accurately de-X 
anteed, 


Why ae a 


Phelps’ book so youcancompare with oth 
Phelps pays postage if you on wre b a, a gg 


ter or postal. Just say 


H. 6. Phelps, Pres, The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 


Station 22 








~onscemaonmtisoegnniiipesil a 


neem nd 
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Keep the eggs in a cool place. 

The fowl] does not perspire as do most 
animals. 

Exposure to hot suns will quickly stale 
fresh eggs. 


Like the housewife, the poultryman’s 
work is never done. 


It takes grit and pluck to be a poul- 
tryman this kind of weather. 

Undue excitement during hot weather 
often proves fatal to overfat fowls. 


Confidence and contentment are two 
important factors in poultry culture. 


Only those succeed who are fitted for 
the work. Failure is generally judgment 
passed upon the unworthy. 


a 


CALENDAR FOR AUGUST 

A hen must certainly be uncomfortable 
with the hot sun nearly prostrating her 
during the daytime, and the lice sapping 
her vitality during the night. Is it a 
wonder that the mortality is large at this 
time of the year? 

For hens to become weakened when the 
annual molting period is at hand, means 
a heavy loss, as a rule. 

The heat of August is the most de- 
pressing— not because the temperature 
is higher than it was during the past 
month, but because the hot waves of 
June and July more or less weakened 
both man and bird. It is therefore im- 
perative that every effort be made to 
secure comfort. 

August is a good month to hatch out 
frying chickens, which will find a good 
market in late fall. 

With young fowls, August is the begin- 
ning of the molting season. Sunflower 
seed and linseed-meal are valuable addi- 
tions to the bill of fare. 

Plow or spade up the poultry runs that 
are not occupied, and sow to rye, or a 
mixture of rye and clover. This will fur- 
nish green stuff for winter, and at the 
same time disinfect the soil. 

Dispose of all stock that is not intended 
to be kept over the winter. 

Cockerels can be caponized this month. 

August is the ending of the general 
duck laying season. 


_~—eOoe — — —-—— 


EDITORIAL OBSERVATIONS 

The Michigan Dairy and Food Depart- 
ment is sending out information regard- 
ing rotten eggs, much of which has been 
referred to in past issues of the FARM 
JOURNAL. Bulletin No. 16 says that an 
egg rots because it is fertile. Infertile 
eggs can not rot. A hen may sit three 
weeks on infertile eggs and every one 
at the end of that time will appear like 
a fresh egg. Infertile eggs will dry up but 
they will not rot. 

What causes a fertile egg to rot? The 
fertile egg has in it the germ of life ina 
dormant state. When the temperature of 
that egg is raised above 95°, incubation 
starts and the germ proceeds to take on 
life. If the temperature of that egg after- 
ward falls below 95°, the germ is chilled 
and dies. It becomes a dead chicken in 
embryo. Putrefactive processes set in, 
or, in common term, the egg rots. One 
good hot day in summer will start thous- 
ands of eggs to incubation. A sitting 
hen twelve hours on the eggs will do the 
same. Unless consumed within a short 
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time these eggs will rot. This is why we 
have the rotten eggs in hot weather. In 
the spring the days are not warm enough 
to start incubation. 

After the hatching season is over and 
the eggs are to be sent to market for 
culinary purposes, it is best to remove 
the male bird from the flock. 

The Michigan authorities say that the 
hen will produce more eggs without Mr. 
Rooster than with him. We are not so 
sure of this. We do not believe the pres- 
ence or absence of the male has any 
influence whatever on egg production. 
But we do know that his presence is the 
cause of overripe hen fruit. 


POULTRY CULTURE AS A BUSINESS 
It is a rather hazardous thing to give 
advice upon such an important matter as 








An Exhibition Pen of Brahmas 


**can a man make a living with poultry?”’ 
without knowing the person to whom the 
advice is given. The fact is, that within 
the last three or four years thousands 
have gone into the poultry business and 
have been disappointed ; for various rea- 
sons, such as want of capital, lack of 
ability or experience, they could not win 
success. 

I gave my coachman the privilege of 
keeping chickens in his back yard, a space 
30 x 40 feet ; it proved that he had won- 
derful aptitude for that business, and he 
has made a success of it, having to buy 
all his food. He is very suecessful with 
incubators in his cellar and has much poul- 
try to sell. When they attain two or three 
pounds in weight he sells them for from 
forty to fifty cents a pound. Well, he has 
taken prizes at near-by exhibitions and is 
having a demand for his pure-bred stock ; 
and also his baby chicks, which bring 
about thirty cents apiece, three or four 
days old. 

I should say that if one is adapted to 
that kind of business, and if he has a 
fancy for it and will consider the problem 
before making the start, and proceed 
cautiously, it might be that he would 
succeed. J. B. 


THE COMMON-SENSE WAY 
BY PAUL E. MATTHACY 

When an average hen is fed boughten 
rations, it costs about three cents per 
week to feed her, according to close fig- 
uring. Therefore to make it worth while, 
two eggs per hen per week, throughout 
the year, must be the minimum yield. 

After trying many ways of care and 
feeding, we finally settled on one that is 
simple, least expensive, certain in results, 
and by means of which we had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining eggs all winter, even 
in the severest weather. 

We experimented with a pen of Rhode 
Island Red pullets, a pen of White Ply- 

9 
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mouth Rock pullets, and a pen of mixed 


_ barn-yard type of hens and pullets. 


All these were cared for in a similar 
manner, under identical conditions, and 
fed same rations and quantity, although 
the size of hens varied considerably in 
the different pens. 

The result was a yield of a fraction less 
than four eggs per hen per week during 
the coldest weather, each pen giving 
almost similar results, with the White 
Plymouth Rocks slightly ahead. 

The floors of the pens are thickly cov- 
ered with sand and hay to provide a dust 
bath and scratching for exercise. 

The morning feed consists of a handful 
of wheat to each chicken, and a little 
extra in very cold weather, scattered 
amongst the hay to compel them to 
seratch for it. The midday feed is a wet 
mash, consisting of 
potato and apple 
parings, cabbage 
leaves, all table 
scraps, and some 
wheat middlings, all 
put in a pot of water 
left on the fire to 
boil at random. 
The evening feed is 
simply whole corn 
scattered same as 
morning feed. 


Besides this, a 
hopper of crushed 
oyster-shells and 
another of equal 
parts of bran and 
corn-meal, is always kept before them, 
so that a hen can feed when so inclined, 
this being especially for those hens that 
may be on the nest during regular feed 
time. 

The hens are not allowed outside, all 
winter, as contact with frozen ground, 
snow, or cold wet ground, is fatal to 
their laying qualities. 

There are ways of obtaining higher aver- 
ages, but we find that the extra cost for 


- a higher protein ration is not warranted. 


Other means are at any one’s command 
who likes to take the trouble, such as 
sorting out the good layers from the bad 
ones and breeding only from the former. 





THE KING OF ROASTING FOWLS 


The illustration in this issue of a pen 
of Light Brahma fowls calls attention to 
a breed that has well been styled the 
‘‘king of roasting fowls,’’ and which has, 
in addition, proved a very strong compet- 
itor in winter-egg production. The Brah- 
mas belong to the heavy roaster class, 
giving carcasses of eight, ten and twelve 
pounds in weight; they are quiet and 
peaceable, and very hardy. In egg pro- 
duction, with proper care, they will do 
the best laying in winter and spring; giv- 
ing an egg of generous size and a rich 
brown color. 

OUR POULTRY CLUB 

Mrs. M. L. Toutlott, Elisworth, Me., has 
six Buff Plymouth Rock pullets that laid 
forty-eight eggs in ten days. A cockerel 
from the same strain weighed nine pounds 
when six and a half months old. 

Thomas H. Owen, Haverhill, Mass., has 
nineteen Rhode Island Red pullets and 
eight old hens, which laid 382 eggs in Feb- 
ruary, which sold for $11.39. The feed 
cost $2.45, leaving a profit of $8.94. 

E. Waters Cook, West Hartford, Conn., 
has a single-comb White Orpington pullet 
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that was hatched May 7, 1912, and laid 
twenty-seven eggs in January. Also has 
another one of the same breed that laid 
twenty-five eggs in January; and a White 
Leghorn that laid twenty-four eggs. 

saac R. Fitchett, Catskill, N. Y., has 
ten yearling cross-bred hens (Brown Leg- 
horn-Rhode Island Red), which laid 113 
eggs last November, 150 in December, 
146 in January and 137 in February. 

Peter Cooper, So. Tacoma, Wash., has 
a White Minorca that by the time she was 
a year old laid 140 engs. 

A. L. Mallery, Oakdale, Pa., has twelve 
White Leghorn pullets, hatched May 7, 
1912, that began laying the latter part of 
October. In November they laid 107 eggs 
and 154 in December. 

C. A. Romigh, Omaha, Neb., has a flock 
of fifty Rhode Island Red hens that aver- 
aged 184 eggs each for the year. 

M. E. Sibole, Brampton, Mich., has a 
yen of forty South Carolina Rhode Island 

ed pullets that laid 847 eggs during 
January. 


FOOT NOTES 

The Biggle Poultry Book is an eneyclo- 
pedia. It touches upon everything worth 
knowing in the poultry yard. When in 
doubt consult Biggle. He gives his advice 
right to the point ; you get the facts with- 
out any frills. We will send the book for 
50 cents ; or, with Farm Journal for five 
years, for $1.25. 

Johnson Czatt, Scio, O., got an egg laid 
by a Brown Leghorn hen that had two 
smaller eggs init. One was the size of a 
quail egg, and the other about the size of 
a green pea. All had shells on them. The 
smallest was inside of the second size. 


On many of the Leghorn farms where 
dry feeding is the rule, troughs are fast- 
ened to the 
wall, as per 
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{ |} illustration. 
| Sooo ue? These troughs 
| boy 4 i: a E | are placed a 


oo eee = ~§©6—r foot above the 

floor. In them 
is constantly kept a supply of dry mash, 
so the fowls can help * samt hae at will. 


All can not afford a green-bone cutter, 
and to those I would suggest boiling the 
bones ; when cooked until the joints fall 
apart, remove the bones, burn same and 
crack up with a hammer for the hens. 
Set the liquor in a cold place and use a 
little at a time in which to boil whole oats, 
adding corn-meal and bran to take up all 
moisture. Never feed slop to hens. 

Oakdale, Pa. A. L. MALLERY. 


A good, tight board platform, upon 
which are placed strong roosts, will not 
only add to 
the comfort Fy Om com 
of the stock ‘ 
at night, but t 
a —— iY ae 
a oC 
keeping the q Lif 
premises 
clean. The roosts should be made from 
2x 3 inch scantling, planed, allowing the 
two-inch side for perching, thus giving 
the greatest strength. 


I have been a breeder of thoroughbreds 
for five years and each year can see de- 
cided improvement in egg production. I 
have not done much advertising, but never 
failed to take the blue ribbon whenever 
I exhibited at state fairs and poultry 
shows. The Partridge Wyandotte has 
been my specialty, and I am convinced 
there is not a better all-round fowl to be 
found anywhere, They are healthy, rapid 

wers, fine for the table and stead 
‘layers. My record, however, with Blac 
Langshans.can not be surpassed. I had 
four pullets hatched out last vex 4 One 
began to lay the 28th of December and 
another the 5th of org 7S The Ist of 
February they had laid fifty-eight eggs. 
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The other two pullets laid the last week 
in January; and up to the 19th of February 
had not, except one day, missed laying 
four eggs daily. To my success with poul- 
try I often feel indebted to the 
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JOURNAL, and always look forward with | 


great interest to its coming. 
Ashland, Va. Mrs. A. L. LANCASTER. 


John W. Walker, living across the street 
from me, has a hen that was hatched in 
the spring of 1897, making her sixteen 
years old. This remarkable Biddy has 
always been a good layer and an excellent 
mother. She a reared two broods a 
season since she was a year old. Old 
‘‘Sally ’’ started business early last spring 
in my basement. I set her upon fifteen 
White Leghorn eggs. She hatched four- 
teen chicks and raised twelve to weaning 
age. While Sally is wobbly and stiff in 
her joints, yet, as spring approaches, she 
shows signs of getting busy along with 
some of her great, great, great-grand- 
daughters. 


Newport, Va. MARK F. ROBERTS. 





On this page are advertisements of poultry stock, grit, 
rat destroyer, poultry paper, garden implements, engines 
and shingles. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. lt is to your interest to do so, 














— and Eger. All leading var. Pure Poultry, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys and 
Bel. Hares. 60 page Catalogue free. H. A. Soupmr, Box 5, Sellersville, Pa, 





ravine varieties poultry, pigeons, ducks, geese, pea fowl, dogs. 
Incubators. Catalog 4c. Missouri Squan Co., Kirkwood, Mo. 





RPINGTONS. Single comb, white. Eggs, $2 per 30; 
$5 per 100. Stock for sale. F. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 


HIP YOUR DRESSED POULTRY AND EGGS TO 
Arthur H. Bonsor, Reading Terminal Market, Phila., Pa. 








USINESS White & Columbian Wyandottes & Light 
Brahmas, Michael K. Boyer, Bellevue Av., Hammonton, N. J. 


° © #7.50 per 100. Eggs, $4 per 100. Booklet, 
Little Chicks EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, Seward, N. Y. 
CHICKS Ze., shipped C. 0. D.. Money back for dead 

ones. Pamphlet. C. M. Lauver, Richfield, Pa. B. 93 


VARIETIES Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Ban- 
tams, Guineas, Hares, Pigeons, Collies. 
Eggs, $1.00 per 15. Catalog free. Pioneer Farm, Telford, Pa. 

















Aids digestion, makee 

shells, makes eggs, 

makes feathers, makes 
strength, Send for prices and free valuable booklet. Write to-day. 


The Ohic Marble Co., 27 8.Cleveland St., Piqua, Ohioe 
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Explicit Directions 
For Making Money 


See page 469 if your commu- 
nity enterprise needs money now 
and is likely to need some next 
year. 
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DON’T SET HENS 23. "2000S. OS Ee 


special offer free. SIEMS & CO., Station H, Los Angeles, Cal. 


POULTRY PAPER =:*i2%i" 


periodical, 

up - to - date; 
tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or 
profit. Four months for 10 cents. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 44, Syracuse, N. Y. 


A FARMER’S GARDEN 


Is without real serious meaning to 
many thousand farmers because 
they think it is too hard work or 
it is not convenient to work a horse, 
So many farmers fail to understand 
what truly wonderful possibilities 
there are in modern hand tools 


RON “ Wheel Hoes 
iy 























and Drills 


&io all of the sowing, hoeing, cultivating, 
weeding, furrowing, ridging, etc., in any 
garden, with better results, far less work 
and some real pleasure for the operator, 
88 or more combinations at $2.50 to $12.00, 
Ask your dealer about them and write us 
for new booklet, “Gardening with 
Modern Tools” also copy of our paper 
“Iron Age Farm and Garden 

News”’—both are free, 


BATEMAN M’F’GCO,© 
Box 1122 Grenloch,N. J. 





==. 













Chilled 
Cylinder 
Engine 


Any Size You Want 


; $1 830 and youkeep 


this remark- 
able engine. The Chilled Cylinder, made of 
the finest steel by a newly patented process, 
and the multiple compression make it the 
best farm engine ever produced. Delivers 
maximum of power and is guaranteed for 5 
years. $15.50 first payment, rest on easy mon th- 
iy installments. 30 day’s Free Trial to con- 
vince you. Write us today for particulars. 


Free Book, ‘“‘How to Use Power”’ 


Tells you all about gasoline engines and the wonderful new 

Chilled Cylinder. Your names ond address is enou, “Bon 
5 ij accessories-- . 

fae, chafting, etc. tock bottom Prices. All free. Write to-day. 


Schmidt Bros. Co. Engine Works, Dept. 351.Z,, Davenport, lowa 


Wood Shingles 
Won't DO! 


In this 20th Century AGE OF STEEL, wood 

shingles are fast disappearing, They cost 
too much; they rot out too quickly; too 
much trouble to put on; too apt to catch fire. 
That’s why 100,000 men have come to put 
these beautiful Edwards STEEL Shingles on 
their buildings. 

Edwards Steel Shingles never burn nor rot. 
Come in big clusters of 100 or more, which 
makes them ten times as easy to put on as 
wood shingles. Each Edwards S Shin- 
gle is dipped in molten zine AFTER it is cut. 

0 raw or exposed edges. No chance for 
rust ever to get a foothold. And the patented 

Edwards Interlocking Device, which allows 
for sapension and contraction, gives PER- 
MANENTLY water-tight joints. 
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Get Prices 6i:cRo scot alow woos. 
For we sell direct from_factory to r pay 
the freight ourselves. Just get atest 
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BY D. EVERETT LYON 
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OT a great deal of work is required 
in the apiary during August, other 
than to go over the colonies and give 

them the proper storage room for the late 

flow that begins with the goldenrod, buck- 
wheat, wild asters and other fall blossoms 
that abound in so many sections of the 
country. 
Now that the early harvest has been 
athered, it should be kept separate from 
the later fall honey that will 


darker in | 


color and less exquisite in flavor, as there | 
is a balance in favor of selling the white | 


or light early honey by itself, and not al- 
lowing the bees to mix it with the late flow. 

Store the comb-honey in a warm dry 
place away from the robber bees that are 
very prevalent this month, especially dur- 
ing the dearth of nectar before the golden- 
rod appears the middle or last of the 
month. 

By ne means store it in the cellar, as it 
is sure to sweat and become moldy. Bet- 
ter put itin the attic, as the heat can in 
no wise harm it; provided, of course, 
that it isn’t hot enough to melt it. 





The extracted honey, when stored in | 


cans or barrels, can be placed in cellars or 
other convenient repositories, and unless 
bottled early will in all probability granu- 
late as soon as the nights become cold, 
but this granulation in no sense hurts it, 
and the’heating required to liquefy it for 
bottling in a large measure prevents fur- 
ther granulation. 

If the. extracted honey is to be sold in 
bulk, it had better be shipped in its granu- 
lated state, as there will be practically no 
leakage should the receptacle holding it 
be punctured. 

In preparing the hives for the late flow 
we — in precisely the same manner 
as for the early flow, using the same 
supers as formerly, only, of course, put- 
ting in new section boxes with foundation 
for comb-honey to take the places of the 
completed sections we have taken from 
them. 

I am just in receipt of a copy of the 
new edition of the “‘A. B. C. & X. Y. Z 





of Beekeeping,’’ published by the A. Aig 


Root Co., and in carefully looking over it | 


I find that it is better in every respect 
than previous editions. It covers the en- 
tire field of beekeeping from whatever 
angle we look at it. 

ts upward of 1,200 illustrations put it 
in a class by itself. In fact, many of the 
photo-illustrations with which the vol- 
ume abeunds are wonderful, and the book 
can not but render itself well-nigh in- 
dispensable to the progressive beekeeper, 
whether he number his colonies in the tens 
or tens of hundreds. 

f course many of Our Folks are the 


‘proud ewners of the Biggle Bee Book, 


which sells for fifty cents and is published 
by the Farm JOURNAL ; and this, with the 
A. B. C. volume, makes the most perfect 
and complete library on beekeeping of 
which I know. The A. B. C. sells for $2. 
FARM JOURNAL sells it. 

It is a large book of nearly 800 pages, 
and en its first page has a remarkable 
pho ph of A. I. Root, that grand old 
man of beedom whose efforts are always 
at their best in every movement of uplift 
for humanity, and who in spite of his ad- 
vanced age is as keen a beekeeper as any 
of us. 

FOOT NOTES 


Look out for the bee-moth this month ; 
carefully store all old combs. 


The best and most profitable way for 
the average beekeeper to dispose of un- 
fini sections, is to extract all that will 
not seil as second grade for as much as 
extracted honey will bring, and use them 
for bait sections next year. fF. G. H. 


I can generally get along without a veil, 








most, I wear one all the time when at 
work in the bee yard. Besides, there is a 


wanted, ete. I get patent or no fee. Manufacturing facilities. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 62 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








certain feeling of safety from the unex- 
pected anger of bees, that gives one great 
confidence. 





On this page are advertisements of bee supplies, lice 
kites, qoutes book, patents, fencing, roofing and building 
mai > 





“ADVERTISEMENTS 

PPP IPR ORR IIIS IS SEE eeeeeeeeeurne<5_eaeeeuaeueuaeeeaeees eee en 
When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do so. 


I EES for the FARM 


Need little attention and pay big profits. If you are 
interested in them send for a sample copy of Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture. Also a bee supply catalog. 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Box 261, Medina, Ohio. 


LICE KILLER 23! “im 
& est lice killing 
compound made. Works like magic. Simply . 
put a few in nests and hang bottle in 
coop. Powerful evaporating rs go into 
feathers, cracks and crevices. No painting, 
spraying or dusting. Easy to use. Circular 
free. Pound bottle prepaid 50 cents. Money 
back if it fails. AGENTS WANTED. 
W. H. METZGER CO., No. 26, Quincy, Mi. 


2" POULTRY 
















and Almanac for 1913 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 
es and remedies. About Iacabateors, their 
prices and their operation. About poultry 
honses and how to build them. It’s an encyclo- 
pedia of chickendom. You need it. Only I5e. 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 601, Freeport, Ii. 








hens 


grea profits. 
25c, 50c. Guaranteed. Pratts 
page try book 10eby mail 
Get — op ee | Booklet 


t or 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago 


FARM FENCE 


4] INCHES HIGH 
2i 











100 other styles of 
Farm, Poultry and 
Lawn Fencing direct CENTS 
from at save-the- 
dealer’ OurlA ROD 
large catalog is free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 241 Muncie, Ind 



























AND BETTER 
WOOD SHINCLES 
Storm, lightning and 
fireproof. Genuine 
% Montross Metal 
= Shingles hold 
or 


fy = “ d’s record Se 
we oe 

fo. : Ro long service an 

965 ox) WSSSSSSSs }* = me 9 cien ey; 32 





Wel baste are ead cars actual 


service and look 
good for a8 many years more. Standard Painted 
ods guaranteed for 2) years; with little care will 
ast a century. Made of a special alloy of metals— 
Painted or Galvanized, A post -card request will 
bring you valuable information. 
From Faetory Direct to You. Write Today. 


Montross Metal Roofing Co., 132 Erie St.. Camden, N. J. 
















27 Books Will Reduce’ 
Your Building Expense * 


A big 224-page catalog of Millwork and Building 
Material, containing cuts and net prices of 8,000 
money saving bargains. 


A Handsome Plan Book of Modern Houses, bunga- 










lows, sammer homes, barns and ready-built garages, 
‘ showing 60 splendid exterior views—with floor plans, ‘ 
priced from $30 to $4000. Don’t pay dealers’ prices— 
We sell direct, factory to user. You can save money. 
CUSTOM MADE RUSTLESS SCREENS 
Screen Doors Screen Windows Porch Sereeas 


: Everything in lumber, flooring, roofing, doors, windows, 
| ee porchwork, building paper, lawn and 










home furnishings, hardware, paints, plumbing, heat- 
ing, fancy hardwood floors, metal ceilings, etc., all 
at wholesale prices. 

Don’t build, repair or remodel without These Valu- 
able Books. We guarantee quality, safe delivery, 5 
satisfaction or money back. Write today for Cat- 
alog 54, and if you intend a new home, also 
get Plan Book 44. BOTH ARE FREE. 
CHICAGO MILLWORK SUPPLY CO. 
America’s Greatest Sash and Door House 
1388 W. 37th St., Chicage, Hi. 













Have a Home of Your Own 
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SAVE 50% ON A NEW HOME! 


9,000 Building Material 
TiN AAC IMI IER shim bbls 


Offers 
atalog 


sent prices are 50 per cent under the 


Vi, 4 
V// Yl. Onur pre 
market. The new Gordon-Van Tine Building Ma- 


terial Catalog, with 5,000 bargain offers, is now ready 
for the mails. If you are gone to build a home, this 


great sale of Guaranteed Bu Material 
are going to repair or remodel, build 
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FREE C 


WN 
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eg and artistic 
‘rom $600 to $6,000. 


e will not only save you 


>> 


FREE OF COST, a full set of Architect’s 


to make a clean-cut saving of from $500 to $1,500. 

a new barn, poultry 
ouse, garage, or do any kind of building, send for the big 
atalog. We guarantee quality, safe delivery 

and satisfaction. Three big banks behind that antee, 


Free Book of Plans a) 
ee 


for Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, etc.—the most complete, 
ns ever drawn for houses costing 


enables you 


. If you this House (Plan No. 147) 


Yj 


yyy YY sds 


guar 


from $500 to [7 = 
$1,500 on the material to build a house, but will furnish, ———— 


TTT by , 
Bie Print’ 7) Linbeategne bs $1,050/ 


Plans and Specifications for any house you select from y 4 
Yy the Gordon-Van Tine Plan Book. Enclose 10 cents to Yy YY 
Vy Pay postage and mailing this magnificent book, a 
Don’t put off writing for the a over % 2 y 

5,000 money-saving offers on Building Material. ‘ 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. / 
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PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 
Ins and outs of squab raising for market 
—Of interest to all Our Folks 


HERE has been a great deal said and 
written about the squab indust 
that will not bear the light of tru 

turned on it; but it is a profitable indus- 
try to the man who will go into it with 
judgment and who does not expect some- 
thing for nothing. 

Never buy unmated pigeons unless they 
are young. 
risk. 


Old, unmated pigeons are a | 


Stock can not be purchased from a re- | 


liable breeder as cheap ply. as a huckster | 
i 


can sell it, but the oy irds will be the 
most cost! in the end 


Wheat t 


ishing qualities, and is far dearer in the | 


end than good wheat. Squabs require a 
large amount of food for oe develop- 

ment, and the fatness of them depends 
always upon the nourishing qualities. If 
poor wheat is fed, even in quantities suf- 


ficient, the squabs get their stomachs | 


full, but maybe they only get half the 
nourishment they should. 

Thirty pairs of birds without young will 
need about a quart and a pint of grain 
twice a day, and when they have young 
ones to feed they require twice as much 
or a little more. 

Wheat which is too new will produce 
diarrhea in old and young, no matter how 
good the quality. It should be at least 
six months old. Corn and other grains 
should also be well seasoned. 

White wheat is never used as pigeon 
food, for it is entirely too laxative. Spring 
wheat is harder than the winter-sown 
wheat, and although dearer in price will 
be far more profitable in raising squabs 
than the winter wheat. 

**Going light,’’ a very serious disease 
and one which is most seen among pig- 
eons, can very easily develop where poor 
food or new grains are fed. It is some- 
times due to lack of grit, also. 

For a naturally pugnacious variety like 
Homers, nothing can be worse than over- 
crowding. . Baldwin, in Pigeons, 
says that he has found it to work weil 
to decide on how many pairs a loft will 
accommodate and then allow just half 
the number to occupy it. 

For the successful rearing of young- 

- sters nothing is so essential as complete 
peace in the loft, which can be obtained, 
to a great extent, cd getting the birds 
—s settled in their own nest boxes. 

Bakes says that no method is 
nope by which the true sex of a pigeon 
can be told at first glance. Usually the 
cock is larger and heavier than the hen, 
also the cock will do more cooing and 
louder and longer cooing than the hen. 
The most reliable way to distinguish the 
sex, if you have two birds and don’t 
know the sex of either, is to place both 
in a cage. If they fight viciously from 
the first, * ee can depend on their being 
cocks. one coos and chases or drives 
the other, which does not offer any objec- 
tion but paces about the cage, generally 
dragging its tail on the floor, you can be 
sure that the bird being chased is the 
female and the other the male. 

George H. Hughes, in Pigeons, says 
that squab breeders will find the Maltese 
Hen pigeons to be a combination of big 
birds and fast breeders. There are a 
gat many who claim they will throw a 

rk-meated squab, particularly the darker 
colored parent stock. Others say they 
breed too fast, so fast that they start to 
produce another pair of young, and refuse 
to feed the first ones until able to care 
for themselves. 

Mr. Hughes thinks that probably more 
and better success can be obtained with 
the Maltese Hen pigeon +4 crossing with 
a bird like the Runt, which is not so fast 
a breeder as the Maltese, and by crossing 
the two bloods get an extra heavy squab, 
and one that will feed the young. Of 


TSS ite Veet oe ee 2 oe 





course, it is necessary to pick out the 
li hter-colored birds in order to get the 


| 


yhite-meated squabs, which bring big | 


veined as squabs and breeders. 
The Maltese Hen pigeon has a short, 


wide, plump carcass, and is bag deceiv- | 
i 


ing as to weight. The Maltese birds are 
extremely hardy after being acclimated, 
and are destined to take an important 
part in the squab breeding industry at no 
distant period. — 


On this page are advertisements of auger, fencing, squabs, 
mate nts, magazine and roofing. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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% hen you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
cord in Farm Journal. it is to your interest to do so, 











| Ixverron’s Paiuer sent free. MILO B. 
| STEVENS & CO., 650 F St., Washingion ; 368 
} ° Monadnock I Bik. ri (Chicago. _Established 1864. 


that is damaged loses its nour- | 
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We manufacture 
Lawn and Farm 








Cheap as We 


Lichen POST HOLE AUGER *°52. tins 


To get the genuine, look for name on handle casting. Send for 
klet ‘“Basy Digging.’’ IWAN BROS., Box F, South Bend, Ind. 


If You Want to Know 





THE BEST FARM PAPER 





Fence. Sell direct, shipping to users onlyatman- | 
ufecturers prices. rite ie free cotalog. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. 00., 905 10th St., Terre Haate, Ind. 





on Free 


» bred 8 to 164 in one year. How a 
pairs to 800 pairs j in two years. How 
a ~puapernen bred % pairs to 10 oy in three years 
end also sold 8600 squabs for # 50 a dozen. 
ake me breeding squabs. Suaek' book free. Also 
ten cents for 361 How copy of the beautiful 


send 
. —- — Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


One Penny Fora 
-SAVING Book 


Gives valuable fence 
facis—shows how to get 
better quality at sensa- 
tional direct-from-fac- 
tory prices, 


EMPIRE dwg 


How a Texas judge 
Vermonter bred 




























4 10 Cents for 10 Weeks. 
THE RURAL 3 NEW. YORKER, 411 Pear! St., New York. 


STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO F. 

PPP P| 26-inch Hog +a ggg 
41-inch Farm Fence,_..21c¢. 
48-inch Poultry Fence..22c. 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 


AMany styles and heights. Our Free Catalog 
contains fence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 15 Winchester, Ind. 













































































a SOL! LD DIRECT J RECT from FA\ FACTORY. 


fois t The. Stock, Peer sort smu 
fo match, wow for Catoleg, : 
Dept: 28. The Brown Pence & Wire Co, Cleveland, 0. 





( SEME PROFIT SAVED} 


Freight Paid On The Celebrated 


Rubber: 
NTURY SS Roofing | 


= Indestructible by Heat, Cold, Sun or Rain sy 
m= WARRANTED FOR 25 YEARS ®& 
& 1-Ply, 35 Ibs. 108 square feet, $1.10 per sell %4 
2-Ply, 45 Ibs. 108 square fect, 1.30 per roll 

he 6. 3-Ply, 55 Ibs. 108 square feet, 1.50 per roll. Ss 
me Delivered Free to a ag | eastc of Rocky Moun- & 
m tains except Tex., ~ .» 8. D., Wyo... 
& Mont., N.M., La., Ga., Ala., “hice “a Fla., on 5 
o orders of three rolls or more. Special prices to to & 
mx these States on request. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 56 
“a Reference — Southern Illinois Nat’l Bank. se” 
— Write us for FREE SAMPLES or order direct ® 
* from this advertisement. Terms Cash. Address 


& CENTURY MANUFACTURING CO., 


DEPT. 364, East St. Louis, Iilinois, or 
DEPT. 364, 200 Fifth Ave., New Y oe aaa = 
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THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


oe The roof is the mainstay of the building. 
See Trinidad Lake asphalt is the mainstay of Genasco. 











And Genasco applied to your roofs with Kant-leak Kleets gives per- 
fect protection. Write us for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


The Barber As sphalt Pe Paving Company 


New York SanFrancisco Chicago 


producers of asp! 
ins of ready roofin; “< the won 


Philadelphia 
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PRUREREEEY One Smal Prot i 
ANVANANIES RUNNIN RANA Satisfies US 
Wire Fabric Lawn Fence Better fence at a lower price, A Poputer Picket Fenes 
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THE WARD 
? FENCE CO. poooooos 
Box 154 


Send order direct and eut out commissions, local dealers, all middlemen. Ward 
fences are easy to put up, neat, handsome, stand erect, long lived. Don’t waste 
money on wooden fences. Our handsome wire and picket fences last twice as long. 


WARD FENCE 


Over 100 Styles to Select er 


Let us mail you free pattern book to show ornamental fences for Lawns, 
» Fi Gates, etc. tag elastic farm fences are Sen? 


Grounds, Farm Fences, Farm 
They adapt for extreme weather changes. No sagging \ when it’s hot, wires do not 


vay galvanized to to avoid rust. rust, 


not snaj 
k shows all our handsom o styles of. of fence. 


Bee Trend chcous a tones (> Salt you a8 fair price. 
Noagents, We sell 
to users only 


Two Styles Heavy Farm Fence 
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VINCENT’S BUDGET 
Smile and work and help the world along 


UITE likely if you were getting up 

a book of “the world’s great poems 

you would not pe the following lit- 
tle verse in it; an et, the man who 
wrote it has struck the keynote of all 


good living. Shall we sum it all up in one | 


word—service ? 
“Smile a little, help a little, push a little, 
The world needs you. 
Work a little, wait a little, hope a little, 
And don’t get blue!” 


The smiling and the helping and the | 


pushing are all for somebody else, and | 


| 


that is the real meaning of service—doing | 


for the other fellow. 

And the one who does that will never 
get blue. He will not have time to be 
blue; he will not want to be blue. 

One time I rode a good many miles with 
an old man who has driven stage almost 
all his life. He knows the life-story of 
everybody along the route, and he loves 
to tell about it. 

But the thing that did me most good 
was that every little way a flock of boys 
and girls would come out to wave their 
hands to this old man and ‘‘smile a lit- 
tle.’”” Then, as he passed along, he would 


open a box he had in the front end of the | 


wagon and throw out some nice red ap 
ples, laughing and calling to the little 
chaps that scrabbled for them. 





It was one way he had of helping a | 


little ; and he never gets blue—that old 
man doesn’t. How could he? The world 
needs him, and the world never lets the 
man who has a good word and a kindly 
deed for it get blue. 

If you want the world to throw bou- 
quets at you, do something to win them. 

When a man and woman were young, 
they planted an old-fashioned rose-bush 
right by the side of the road. It kept 


spreading until by the time white hairs | 


began to show in the heads of the farmer 
and his wife, the little hedgerow was 
nearly two rods long. 

And how the roses did bloom there! 
It seemed as if nobody had roses so early 
in the summer, and when roses were gone 
eve here else, those bushes would be 
bending low with the bright red clusters. 

And the man and his wife made it their 
business every year to send flowers to 
overrbodt who did not have them. 

Others passing by saw the lovely things 
and stop to ask if they might pick a 
few to take on home with them. Always 
the cheery word came back, ‘‘ Yes, cer- 
= ! Just help yourself !”’ 

** Just help yourself ’’ seemed to be the 
standing invitation of the old man and 
his wife and the beautiful rose-bush. It 
was just what the world 
needed ; and the world 
was at the feet of the 
dear old couple, because 
they were worthy of it. 

There came a time 
when the kindly faces 
did not look out from 
that old home any lon- 





MR. FISH HAWK: “‘I AM VERY 
SORRY, MY DEAR, THAT I COULD 
NOT GET YOU MACKEREL; BUT 
THEY ARE VERY SCARCE Now!”’ 














ger, when the loving hands which had 
picked the roses were still. 

And another man thought that row of 
June roses was too long. It crowded the 
panels of the fence out of place! And he 
cut them down and dug the roots up and 
threw them away! No more bouquets ! 
The land must be made to grow some- 
thing besides flowers that were good for 
ey 

But listen: The world lays no tributes 
of love at the feet of the man who does 
not care that the world needs him. The 
bouquets which come to him are done up 
in tinsel and tied with a cord and the tinsel 





turns black and the cord turns to ashes. 
For love is the thing which lasts. 
“ They might not need me—yet they might ; 
I'll let my heart be just in sight. 
A smile so small as mine might be 
Precisely their necessity.” 
On this page pbb pavertindmennts of electric supplies, en- 
gines, paints, scales and telephones 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal, It is to your interest to do so. 














“Any responsible party can 


buy my scales to be paid for when he sees 
what he gets and knows there is no mis- 
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Symbols 
of Protection 
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Ancient Egyptians carved 
over their doorways and upon 
their temple walls the symbol 
of supernatural protection; a 
winged disk. It typified the 
light and power of the sun, 
brought down from on high 
by the wings of a bird. 











Medizval Europe, in a more 
practical manner, sought pro- 
tection behind the solid 
masonry of castle walls. 


The Bell System has carried 
the telephone wires every- 
where throughout the land, so 
that all the people are bound 
together for the safety and 
freedom of each, 


In America we have ap- 
proached the ideal of the 
Egyptians. Franklin drew 
electricity from the clouds and 
_Bell harnessed it to the tele- 
phone. 


This telephone protection, 
with electric speed, reaches the 
most isolated homes. Such 
ease of communication makes 
us a homogeneous people and 
thus fosters and protects our 
national ideals and _ political 
rights. 


Today the telephone is a 
means of protection more 
potent than the sun disk fetish 
and more practical than castle 
walls. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





& ec One Policy One System Universal Service 
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FARM JOURNAL FORUM 


T may interest some of Our Folks who 
have not taken our paper from the 
beginning, to read what FARM JOUR- 

NAL favored in the way of reforms years 
ago. We have before us the March issue 
for 1896, seventeen years ago. We said 
at that time, which is as true to-day as 
it was then, that ‘‘it is very clear to any 
one who gives thought to the subject that 
farmers will never have laws made favor- 
able to their interests, and that they will 
never prosper as they should, until they 
themselves take a stronger hand in mak- 
ing the laws of the nation. We comprise 
nearly one-half of the population of the 
country, the prosperity of our calling is 
essential to the general welfare, and until 
every legislature in every state, and every 
Congress that convenes in Washington, 
shall have an adequate membership made 
up of, farmers, the laws that are made 
will not be those that are best for our 
interests and those of the nation as a 
whole. It is out of all reason to expect 
that any other class is going to look out 
for us; we must look out for ourselves.’’ 

We then said that there should be pos- 
tal savings banks in every rural district, 
‘‘such institutions being a crying need 
not only for ourselves but for villagers, 
country merchants and farm and house- 
hold laborers.’’ (This has since been 
accomplished in a partial manner only.) 

We then demanded a postal currency 
‘‘which can be used for sending money 
through the mails, such as prevailed dur- 
ing and for a short time after the late 
war. Such currency is handy, popular 
and useful. It was called in by somebody 
with an ax to grind, not because the peo- 
ple wished it done. We want such cur- 
rency restored.’’ (Not yet accomplished. ) 

We then demanded that the telegraph 
and telephone service be taken over and 
run by the government in the interest of 
the people, as the mails are. (Not yet 
accomplished. ) 

We demanded a parcel post, and this, 
after a long, hard struggle, has been 
granted, but so far it is inadequate to the 
needs of the public ; Congress should get 
down to work and give us the right kind 
of parcel post with the express monopo- 
lies eliminated, such as would bring pro- 
ducers and consumers in easy and prompt 
reach of each other. 

We demanded free rural delivery, which 
we now have in some parts but not in all. 
Animperfection that needs to be remedied. 

We demanded pure food laws, saying 
that ‘‘ the adulterated food evil must be 
dug out root and branch—and no time 
should be lost.’’ This would have been 
done long ago if voters had not turned 
legislation over to persons unsuitable for 
the task. 

We demanded home markets, sayin 
that ‘‘ we want stores, shops, schools an 
mills within easy reach, which farmers 
may patronize and a consequent flourish- 
ing population be accommodated.’’ 

We demanded that ‘‘immigration be 
restricted to persons physically, mentally 
and morally in sound health, and the ex- 
elusion of paupers, idiots, lunatics, an- 
archists and criminals of every type.’’ 
(Only partially accomplished. ) ; 

We demanded equable taxation, saying 
that ‘‘all property which farmers own is 
visible to the assessor and is taxed, while 
a large proportion of the wealth of the 
cities, consisting of stocks and bonds, 
escapes taxation, which is unjust to us. 
We want just tax laws so that all will 
bear their proper public burden.’’ 

We believe that some good has been 
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accomplished by our advocacy of these 
and other wholesome measures. We feel 
that it is something to have been a 
pioneer in calling for these and other 
reforms for the Benefit of our farmer 
friends. 


Let all of Our Folks join hands and 
work for these reforms until all are ac- 
complished, and never weary in the effort. 


eo 


FAMILY DOCTOR 
BY F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 

[Medical inquiries from Our Folks may be submitted 
and will be answered in the paper, each in its turn, 
if of interest to the general reader ; but there will be 
80 many questions that printed answers may be long 
delayed. Those who want an immediate reply by mail 
should remit one dollar, addressed “Family Doctor 

Department,”’ this office.] Dr. F. W. St. Jonn. 
There are several important factors 
which play a part in the progress and de- 
velopment of a race; among the most 
important of these is the food. Nature 
has provided to a considerable extent for 
the needs of people in the various cli- 
mates. For example, in the hot countries 
where the climate tends to enervate, 
abundance of fruit and vegetables grow 
spontaneously. In the frigid climates the 
natives require a good deal of fat, and the 
blubber of the walrus, fish, etc., take care 
of this demand. In the temperate regions 
where man’s occupation is diversified and 
the climatic changes are great, a more 
diversified dict is necessary. Here, too, 
the resources seem to be adapted to the 
needs of the inhabitants. In any climate 
a mixed diet is superior to any one-sided 
diet. Yet where the people are engaged 
in strenuous mental and physical occupa- 
tions, and where there is not only moderate 
weather but extremes, a mixed diet be- 
comes an absolute necessity if one is to 
maintain health while being subjected to 
the demands being made upon his mental 

aye igen strength. 

ere are besides water, three general 
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carbohydrates and the fats. The foods 
containing nitrogen go to build up the 
stature and keep it in repair; the carbo- 
hydrates (sugars and starches) are con- 
sumed in the body, furnishing its heat and 
energy. Fats, also, are to a greater or 
less extent burned up, but they are also of 
use in storing up reserve material and 
also in producing rotundity of figure and 
the graceful curves so much desired. The 
one food which is the most necessary for 
immediate needs, however, is water, as 
the body weight is composed of about 
seventy-five per cent. of this compound. 
In order that a person may keep himself 
in the best possible physical condition, 
there must be, in the terms of the stock 

ower, a ‘‘balanced ration.’’ Next month 

will go more into detail regarding the 
proper kinds of food for various occupa- 
tions, ages, etc. 

FOOT NOTES 

F. E. Walkerville, Mich.: I do not know 
about ‘‘raw Spanish peanuts,’’ but or- 
dinary peanuts are much better when 
roasted. 


I wrote to a man whose ‘“testimonial 
of cure’’ I saw in a patent medicine ad- 
vertisement, and he wrote enthusiastically 
of being cured of kidney trouble of lon 
standing; but in two years he died o 
Bright’s disease. 


It is now known that the various dis- 
eases of the scalp which produce dandruff 
are often contracted in barber shops. The 
time ought to come when no brush or 
comb should be used the second time 
without being sterilized. 


Miss H. C., Southington, Conn.: Pain 
and numbness in the hands, etc., are prob- 
ably due to neuritis. Electricity, massage 
vibration, etc., may do good. Internally 
the iodide of potassium in five-grain doses, 
well-diluted after each meal, is often of 
much benefit. In any case it would be 
well to consult a local physician and be 
sure of your diagnosis. 





classes of foods, viz., the nitrogenous, the 


CLOUDED BRAIN 
Clears Up On Change to Proper Food 


The brain cannot work with clearness 


| 
' 


and accuracy, if the food taken is not | 


fully digested, but is retained in the 


stomach to ferment and form poisonous | 


gases, etc. A dull, clouded brain is likely 
to be the result. 

A Mich. lady relates her experience 
in changing her food habits, and results 
are very interesting : 

“‘A steady diet of rich, greasy foods 
such as sausage, buckwheat cakes and 
so on, finally broke down a stomach and 
nerves that, by inheritance, were sound 
and strong, and medicine did no apparent 
good in the way of relief. 

**My brain was clouded and dull and I 
was suffering from a case of constipation 
that defied all remedies used. 

“The ‘Road to Wellville,’ in some 
providential way, fell into my hands, 
and may Heaven’s richest blessings fall 
on the man who was inspired.to write it. 

‘‘T followed directions carefully, the 

hysical culture and all, using Grape- 

uts with sugar and cream, leaving meat, 
poate and hot biscuit entirely out of my 

ill of fare. The result—I am in perfect 
health once more. 

**T never realize I have nerves, and 
my stomach and bowels are in fine con- 
dition. My brain is perfectly clear and I 
am enjoying that state of health which 


| 


God intended his creatures should enjoy | 


and which all might have, by 
proper attention to their food.’’ Name 
iven by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
ead ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in pkgs. 
‘*There’s a reason.’’. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 

14 
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Use KEROSENE Engine Free! 
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Amazing ‘‘DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine, 15 days’ 
FREE Trial, proves kerosene cheapest fuel. If 
satisfied, Re lowest price ever given; if not, pay 
nothing. No waste, no evaporation, no explosion. 
Two pints of coal oil do work of 8 pints gasoline. 
Prices (stripped), $29.50 up. Don’t buy an en- 
i gine till you investigate this grand offer. Write! 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
116 Concord Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Pay No More 
Than Witte’s Price 


Before you buy an engine, get my lat- 
est reduced Factory and study my 
great, new, Free Book a few minutes. Be 
your own dealer, and make ali middiemen’s 
profits. I quote you 
under all other good 
engines. Save halfthe ff 
price, buying direct. 











Gesoline Gas end Oil Engines 
84 styles and sizes, 11/ to 40H. P, Standard 
26 years. Reco ome ed by thousands of us- 
Soa eied iow grade facie, bests pus 
and gas. Cheaper power. No a 


ranking to start. Electric 





Noc apparatus re- 
Tequires no cranking. Continuous running, 
summer or winter, and night, if neces- 
sary, isa sure thing of every ITTE, 
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FARMERS’ PROBLEMS 
I 


VERY. few days in some section of 
the country a local business enter- 
rise goes to the wall, and among the 
stockholders there are usually two or three 
farmers who, having saved a little, have 
been induced to take stock because of their 
faith in the directors of the enterprise. 
Sometimes it is a manufacturing concern, 
and sometimes it is a building association 
or a bank; but whatever it is the men 
who make up the board of directors are 
of such standing as to inspire confidence 
in the concern. Thus it happens when 
disaster overtakes one of these enter- 
prises it is generally found that a large 
proportion of the stockholders are men 
and women of slender means who have 
been induced to invest solely because of 
their faith in the men composing the 
board of directors. 


I 


It does not often-happen, so far .as in- 
tegrity and intentions go, that confidence 
in the directors is misplaced. What does 
happen ,is this: In most instances the 
directors - have gone into the business 
merely as a side line. Their interests 
and their attention are mainly focused 
upon their own personal concerns. There- 
fore, they too often allow the president 
and the secretary, or the manager of 
these outside enterprises, to run the busi- 
ness, and when through any default or 
bad management of those actually in 
charge a smash-up occurs, none is more 
surprised than the director who did not 
direct, unless it may be the innocent 
stockholder who did not know until too 
‘late that the business was running itself. 


Ill 


Possibly we may have stated the fol- 
lowing fact before, but, if so, it will do 
no harm to repeat for the purpose of illus- 
trating the point we are trying to make: 
Some years ago it came to our notice that 
the grandson of a man who had borrowed 
$700 on mortgage was still paying inter- 
est on the full amount to the grandson of 
the man who made the original loan. In 
other words, here was a mortgage on a 
-good. farm that had descended to the third 
generation, with the principal sum undi- 
minished by so much as a penny. In the 
more than half a century during which 
the mortgage had existed, there had been 
paid in interest alone a sum amounting to 
.three times the principal, and yet the 
mortgage remained the same. This leaf 
out of real life should serve to indicate 
the importance of the system of farm 
loans in operation in several European 
countries, which it is now proposed to 
introduce into this country. As near as 
can be ascertained, the mortgage debt on 
farms in the United States is $2,000,000, - 
000, and many of the liens are doubtless 
as old as the one we have cited. Now it 
is proposed to loan the farmer money 
upon terms that will encourage him to 
“pay off his mortgage in a given time 
without seriously affecting him. In addi- 
“tion to the payment of a low rate of in- 
‘terest periodically, it is proposed to add 
to it a small payment on account of the 
principal, so. that the debt may be entirely 
-extinguished at a specified date. 


IV 


The plan is not new; it is the princi- 
‘ple upon which building associations are 
founded ; but its application to farm loans 
is unusual in this country. The building 
‘association is to some extent a close cor- 
‘poration, and is ordinarily restrieted in 
‘its operations to the immediate neighbor- 
‘hood in which its membership is located ; 
. but the operations of a farm loan company 
«may cover a much wider area. The ordi- 
nary mortgagee is not willing to accept 
_ the repayment of a lien in driblets, and 
too often -the debtor, unable to raise the 
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amounts which he could pay to go for other 
things, and so the mortgage remains. 
V 

That there is a great economic waste 
in this country none now disputes; but 
there is one field of waste to which too 
little attention is given, and that is the 
wanton and cruel sacrifice of child life. 
It seems almost incredible that in this 
enlightened twentieth century it is neces- 
sary to enact laws to prevent the over- 
working of children of tender years, and 
still more incredible that powerful inter- 
ests join hands to prevent such legisla- 
tion. While this question is not primarily 
one intimately affecting the farmer, whose 
children live under healthful conditions and 
have ample playtime, it does touch him 
indirectly, since ‘so many of the older 
workers in the cities are drawn from the 
farm. One in ten of all the wage-earn- 
ers employed in the manufacture of cotton 
is under sixteen years of age, according 
to the Bulletin of Manufacturers just 
issued by the Census Bureau. The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee points out 
that the textile industries are still the 
largest employers of children in factories, 
for this Bulletin, based on the census of 
1910, shows 40,221 employed in the manu- 
facture of cotton goods, 11,111 in hosiery 
and knitting mills, 9,942 in the woolen and 
felt industry and 8,148 in silk factories. 


VI 


In the southern cotton mills many of 
the employees are so far under sixteen 
that it would almost seem as though the 
cradle had been robbed in order to provide 
victims to the god Mammon. Instances 
are by no means rare where the pinch of 
poverty has so brutalized parents that 
they have connived with factory superin- 
tendents in deceiving the authorities as 
to the age of their children, in order to 
put another worker in the mill and add 
an additional mite to the family revenue. 
None who has seen these prematurely 
old and worn children going to and from 
the mills can easily forget the impression 
they make upon the beholder. One in- 
stinctively feels*that here are young souls 
robbed of their birthright mai offered up 
as a sacrifice to greed and ambition. 


Vil 
The farmer as he surveys the healthy, 
rosy-cheeked children who daily sit at his 
board, may well congratulate himself that 
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his lines are cast in pleasant places, and 
that his children have a goodly heritage. 
And aes one daily sees on all the city- 
bound trains, many of these rosy-cheeked 
lassies and broad-shouldered sons, ‘who 
are being prepared in business colleges 
for careers ey removed from the 
farm and the simple life. Thousands of 
young girls are annually drawn from the 
security of country homes to the narrow 
and sordid environment of cheap board- 
ing houses in the cities, and often they 
are compelled to endure situations of 
which they never dreamed nor would 
mention in their homes. In its best estate 
this sort of life is a poor exchange for 
the ampleness and security of the coun- 
try home, and sometimes the conditions 
are so intolerable that girls break down 
under the strain of their work and the 
artificial and unhealthful manner of life 
they are obliged to live. 
Vill 

The causes that impel country girls to 
seek careers in the towns are several, and 
none of them unworthy. Sometimes it is 
the fault of the home life, and sometimes 
it is the result of conditions not so easily 
controlled. A spirited daughter who sees 
her mother deprived of all the little things 
so dear to the heart of a woman, and real- 
izes that drudgery without a ray of sun- 
shine is her portion, is very likely to turn 
her eyes in another direction, and often 
with the consent, if not approval, of the 
mother. A a whose simple pleas- 
ures are frowned upon, and who must go 
to an unwilling and grudging source for 
every cent she needs, is likely to listen 
with favor to stories of the wages paid 
stenographers and salesgirls in the shops. 
We know how hard it is for a farmer, on 
a rented preety, perhaps, with harpies 
on every hand endeavoring to rob him of 
the fruits of his toil, to make ends meet 
with every member of the family loyally 
assisting. To talk of an allowance for 
the grown-up children, under such cir- 
cumstances, seems preposterous if not 
cruel; but when Johnny and Lucy feel 
that they are doing a man’s and a woman’s 
Hea it is hard to convince them that they 

ave not earned a share in the family in- 
come. It is doubtless a difficult problem, 
but sometimes a division of labor, or a lim- 
ited partnership upon an equitable basis, 
will banish discontent and anchor the sons 
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A .Constant Water Supply 


is easily maintained without expense 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN 


We publish the Farm Journat for Our Folks. Our 
Folks,now numbering nearly four million.are all those 
into whose homes the paper goes — father, mother, 
son, daughter — all the members of the household, 
dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest and 
pure, and full of sunshine and hope ; that it may ever 
help and never harm those who read it; and be a 
source of information, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. The good that we can do is the most po- 
tent stimulant to our endeavor, and we trust it will 
always remain so. 

Secondly, we treat subjects in season only ; we try 
to hit the nail on the head and not the thumb; we 
strive to know what to leave out as well as what to 
put in; that is, to boil things down; and we like a 
little fun as we go along, and to keep the paper 
young in spirit if not in years. 

The Editor was born ona farm and reared at the 
plow-handles, and our contributors are practical men 
and women who write with their sleeves rolled up, 
and who briefly and plainly tell the best and most 
profitable way of doing things on the farm and in 
the house, as learned from actual experience. 

it is through strict adherence to this plan, in every 
department, that we are enabled to present much 
useful and acceptable information to our readers, 
and to retain the confidence of our many friends, in 
every state of the Union, from year to year and 
steadily to emmpened the number thereof. 
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A - PROSPEROUS LAND 
God’sgarden—beautiful and broad and free— 
Dotted with farmsteads, fruitful, river- 
pearled ; 
Cargo on cargo rolling to the sea 
To freight the waiting ships of all the 
world. 


Great cities lifting masses to the clouds 
And packed with wealth and all delightful 
things, 
With goodly homes and cheerful, busy 
crowds, 
And palaces to rival those of kings. 


A land of ore-filled mountain, fertile plain; 
A land of plenty, peace and every good; 

Uncounted acres golden-ripe with grain, 
Teeming with meat to feed the multitude. 


Yet homeless thousands hungered through 
the days 
And slept half-sheltered from the storms 
that fell, 
While careless, pampered people went their 
ways 
And took their pleasure, saying, “All is 
well !” Walt SG. Dory. 
THEN AND NOW 
The days are long and the nights are 
short and everybody is letting out his last 
ounce of energy and endurance in this 
strenuous harvest time. Fortunately, the 
season is brief, else we could not stand 
the pace ; but it is literally true that we 
must make hay while the sun shines. We 
may congratulate ourselves, however, 
that modern machinery has contributed 
greatly to lessen our labors as well as to 
shorten the harvest season. Our grand- 
fathers spent fully two months in doing 
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with the scythe and sickle and hand rake 
what we now do in a week or ten days 
with modern methods; and in the good 
old times, as a New England poet has 
said, ‘‘ they had the whole live-long day 
to earn half a dollar in,’’ while in many 
sections to-day the farm hands observe 
pretty closely the hours announced by the 
distant factory whistles. We are living 
a much less simple life than that lived by 
our industrious, plodding, persevering 
forebears, but are we living as worthily ? 


_—_— 2 6 __—_—_—_— 


In these eye we hear a great deal about 
‘* efficiency.’’ What does it mean to the 
farmer? It means bringing everything 
up to the best possible point ; it means sav- 
ing all that can be saved ; it means car- 
ing for the farm tools right; it means 
making every stroke of work count; it 
means no waste time, no waste strength, 
no waste opportunity. How do you measure 
up by this standard? Are you efficient? 


The assessor who takes the selling price 
of a farm as his basis.in fixing its value 
for the purposes of taxation, is certainly 
out of the way many times. Farms are 
often bought, just because of some per- 
sonal or private reason—perhaps to be 
‘*near the old folks,’’—the price being 
away above the actual market value. The 
only fair basis of assessment is what the 
farm is worth as an investment. 


Some people think that praising a boy 
will spoil him, but this is not so. When 
he does well tell him so, and the chances 
are that next time he will try to do even 
better. Boys are more appreciative than 
most men realize, and it pays to give them 
full credit. 


The stones we draw from our fields, the 
stumps we dig out, the folks we make 
happy, and the bad habits we overcome, 
are our surest and best monuments as 
farmers. 


We should lose half the pleasure and 
the good that come to us with the summer 
months if the flowers were to be deprived 
of their fragrance and the birds of their 
song. 

Tim says that a bit of a board out in 
front of the house in the right place will 
sell more seed wheat than you can. 

There may not be great dignity in a 
patch ; but it is a certain evidence that 
somebody cares for us. 

Treat the office-hunter kindly. Invite 
him to spend the afternoon weeding the 
strawberry patch. 

‘‘They say’ is the biggest gossip and 
the greatest mischief-maker in the town. 

The best asset a man can have is a 
sensible wife. 





Defer nothing till the morrow. Resolu- 
tions which are not carried into execution 
at the right time resemble clouds without 
rain ina long drought. GUSTAVUS VASA. 














(Gentle and affectionate — considerate of petty 
aifenders, but severe with great ones—watchful but 
h d and ready for business.) 
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There is no real or lasting joy for him 
who habitually lives beyond his honest 
income. 

When we hear the story of a good man 
how apt we are to say, ‘‘That fits me’’; 
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but when we hear a story of meanness 
we say, ‘‘ How like Jones that is.”’ 


Don’t let some idle vagabond with a 
mangy dog at his heels range your fields 
taking pot shots at your poultry and your 
calves. Put up a peremptory notice to 
such trespassers. 


What kind of stuff is there in you? 
That’s what the hard things will bring 
out. No other way to do it, either. Stiffen 
up your backbone, then, and meet these 
trials like a man. 


Stop fussing about things you can not 
help. A sitting hen never hatches any 
eggs till she quits brustling up at every 
other old hen that comes near, and gets 
right down to business. E. L. V. 


Young man, it is all right to ask the 
girl you’d like to be your wife, ‘‘Can you 
make good bread?’’ But don’t object if 
she turns around and asks, ‘‘ Can you fur- 
nish good flour, and plenty of it, for bread ?” 


How easy it seems to be for some folks 
to up with the ax or hatchet and cut 
a big sear into every tree they come to. 
Stop to think before you do that. That 
wound hurts the growth of the tree for 
all time. It never will be just as it other- 
wise would have been. Don’t do it, boys. 
Learn to love trees, and if you love them, 
you will not want.to hurt them. 


Don’t write—or at least don’t send—the 
angry, hasty letter. It never pays, even 
when you are in the right and know it. 
The crisis passes, the trouble dims, and 
yet your bitter letter remains just the 
same, a witness to hurried judgment which 
would have been different had you waited 
a little. Write it if you must, to sate 
your irritability ; but put it away for a 
day or so. Then read it. My word for 
it,—it never will be posted! Glad that 
you have the chance, you will consign it 
to the stove. EB. Ww. 


THE “OUTLOOK 





Touldst shape a noble life? Then cast 
No backward glances toward the past. 
And though somewhat be lost and gone, 
Yet do thou act as one new-born; 

What each day needs, that shalt thou ask, 
Each day will set its proper task.~GOETHE. 


In many parts of the country the early- 
planted potatoes were badly injured by 
the freezing nights in May, and this has 
had a tendency to stiffen prices. 


There is every indication that the yield 
of hay has been good in most sections 
where this crop is a staple, and there is 
little prospect of much of an advance in 
price. 

In the poultry and egg market good 
prices have been well maintained. The 
demand for absolutely fresh eggs in- 
creases as consumers find it possible to 
get a guaranteed article. 


If once the transportation problems 
were solved there would little danger 
of overstocking the apple market in this 
country, for at present only a compara- 
tively small part of our population has 
all the apples it needs. 


The threatened invasion of Argentina 
and Australian meats has not yet affected 
domestic prices. The increasing scarcity 
of home-grown cattle must inevitably 
compel importations from countries which 
raise live stock cheaply, as do the two 
countries we have mentioned. 


It is claimed that the pig crop of 1913 
is twenty-five per cent. short, owing to 
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the heavy losses caused by the unusually 
cold, damp weather in March. The states 
most affected are Iowa, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Oklahoma. These con- 
ditions indicate clearly that prices will 
remain high. 


{ TOPICS IN Bn SEASON } 


a 


Many folks never yet have struck the 
keynote of good farming. Be thorough, 
that is it. Now, all together! My, that’s 
Sine! 

A swallow can catch a thousand insects 
while you are catching one. And they do 
it without pay. 

Cut fence-posts in August and peel them 
immediately. They will last longer than 
if cut in winter. 


It is all right to cut over the alder 
patches every year or two, but it is far 
better to root those alders out. 


This is the time of the year when you 
get interest on the money you invested in 
the harrow. See that you miss none of it. 


Drain off the mud-holes, screen the rain 
barrels, kerosene the swamps, and there 
will be practically no mosquitoes in your 
neighborhood. 


Better bridges are needed in many local- 
ities nowadays—strong enough to hold up 
the heavy modern traction engines that 
are becoming so common. 


If your grain is capped, after a heavy 
rain take the top bundles off, so that the 
sunshine and wind can dry the shocks. 
This may save a lot of spoiled grain. 


How to treat land that is too wet for 
crops and not easily drained: Plow it in 
a very dry time, thoroughly harrow, and 
seed to redtop (herd’s-grass) and alsike 
clover. 


Some road supervisors have found that 
a charge of dynamite exploded beneath 
road mud-holes, often dries them up by 
allowing the water an outlet through the 
hard subsoil. Might be a good plan for 
that mud-hole on the farm, too. 


Some folks act as if they thought every 
bit of work they do on the farm is thrown 
away. They get mad over it sometimes. 
But do these folks ever stop to think how 
the farm works for them? It is just 
changing work, that is all, and the farmer 
always gets the best of it. 


It won’t make a bit of difference what 
time of the moon you planted your stuff, 
the weeds will be on hand all right, any- 
how. You have got to be there to meet 
them, or you won’t have much of a gar- 
den. Moon or no moon, fight the weeds 
and you will have something good to eat 
pretty soon. E. L. V. 


The trouble with a good many hired men 
is that they work for themselves more 
than they do for their employers. Itisa 
gift to be so unselfish that you can always 
see that when you work for the man who 
hires you, you are putting in your best 
licks for yourself. It is true, though, and 
when you all learn it this will be a great 
deal better world than it is. 


Out in Indiana one of the daily news- 
papers, desiring to bring farmers and city 
folks together easily and quickly through 
the medium of the parcel post, is print- 
ing, free of charge, names and addresses 
of those who have farm products for sale 
which come within parcel post mailing 
regulations. This offer is open only for a 
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limited time and does not refer to dealers. 
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Surely it will be a great thing for the 
farmer and city man to be brought closer 
together in a business way. 


Cow-peas make a fine second-crop drilled 
between the corn rows after the corn is 
laid by, and may be profitably used in a 
variety of ways, writes one of Our Folks. 
The corn can be husked out early and the 
peas utilized as pasturage along with the 
stalk field; the corn can be turned into 
fodder and the cow-peas mown for rough- 
age; or the fodder can be removed from 
the field and the cow-peas turned under to 
enrich the soil. 


The surest way to take the paint off the 
carriage and spoil its looks, is to wash it 
with a scratchy cloth. Take a sponge, 
soak it full of water, flirt this water out 
hard against the woodwork until it is all 
softened up good, then touch very lightly 
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with the clean sponge until the dust and 
dirt are all gone. Finally, a soft cloth 
with a bit of linseed-oil will make the car- 
riage shine like a glass bottle. Don’t use 
the oil, though, till the woodwork is fairly 
well dried after the washing. 


SMALL FRUITS 
Cultivation should cease in the berry 
patch this month, except in the straw- 
berry bed. The latter should be worked 
until the ground freezes. 


Cut out and burn the old raspberry and 
blackberry canes as soon as they are 
through fruiting. 


Clippings from the lawn make an excel- 
lent mulch for gooseberry, currant, rasp- 
berry and blackberry bushes, after culti- 
vation has ceased. Or stable manure or 
straw can be used. 


Too many runners in the strawberry bed 
mean crowded plants and disappointing 
crops next June. Cut out the surplus 
runners and plants just as if they were 
weeds—which, in this case, they are. 


Now is the time to set potted straw- 
berry plants (nurserymen sell them) if 
you neglected to start a 
new bed in April. But 
don’t expect full crops 
from late-set plants ; the 
right time to plant straw- 
berries is in the spring. 

When shipping berries 
be sure not to put in any 
crushed or decaying ones. 
A crushed berry begins 
to decay at once, and gives off heat like 
a smoldering fire; the decay increases, 
generates more heat, and spreads even 
beyond the berries with which it is in 
contact. 

We wish we knew how many thousands - 
of dollars have been added to the purses 
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of Our Folks who follow the teachings in 
the Biggle Berry Book. The amount is 
large ; of that we are sure, for few people 
can read this book without benefit to their 
crops and cash. The new edition is up- 
to-the-minute. We’ll mail you a copy for 
50 cents, and you can thank us afterward. 


The time for ‘‘tipping’’ black raspberry 
canes (if you want new plants to set or 
sell) is close at hand. When the new 
growth bends over near the ground, each 
tip should be buried a few inches in the 
soil and held in place with a stone, peg, or 
heap of dirt. Next spring nearly every 
tip will have taken root; the new plants 
can then be severed from the parent canes 
and moved wherever desired. 


New plants of the red raspberry and 
blackberry are obtained by digging the 
larger, vigorous roots and cutting in 
pieces about four 
inches long, and 
sowing in drills late 
in the fall or early 
spring. Keep well 
hoed and they are 
ready to set the fol- 
lowing year. Suck- 
ers, or sprouts, com- 
ing up between the 
rows, are fairly 
good if carefully dug 
and a portion of the 
cross root secured 
with them. Many 
plants are spoiled in 
digging. 

Bees do not punc- 
ture nor directly 
damage grapes. Wasps and yellow jackets 
do puncture them. The grape is thus 
opened and damaged, and would either be 
sucked dry by other insects, or it would 
shrivel anddecay. It is true that after it 
is opened by the other insects, the honey- 
bee will suck out the sweet juices, but I 
have tried several times placing bunches 
of sound and ripe grapes where the honey- 
bees could reach them, and have found 
them in each case to be entirely unin- 
jured. Thus the bees should not be blamed 
for the damage to the grapes, as they are 
not responsible for it. H. A. S. 





THE ORCHARD 
If you want fruit to keep well, it is 
very important to cool it thoroughly be- 
Sore shipping it. 
It is just like finding money to get it 
through the better crop of apples you 
harvest because of spraying. 


You can’t get along without the Biggle 
Orchard Book. Don’t try to. Order a copy 
at once and begin to get the benefit this 
month. Price, only 50 cents, postpaid. 


Keep an eye on the trees that were bud- 
ded last month ; don’t let the ties choke 
them. See the article about budding in 
last month’s FARM JOURNAL ; perhaps it’s 
not too late to do the work even now. 


Time to stop cultivation in the orchard. 
Seed the ground with one bushel of win- 
ter vetch and one-half bushel of rye per 
acre, as a cover crop for plowing under 
next spring. In mild climates crimson 
clover can be used instead of vetch. 


Plum stones, peach pits, ete., intended 
for planting, should not be allowed to 
dry out. As soon as the fruit is taken 
from the stones they should be placed in 
boxes of slightly damp sail, there to re- 
main until October comes, when they may 
be sown. Or, if preferred, they can be 
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kept in the damp soil until spring, 4nd 
then sown, but it is better to sow em in 


the fall. The seedlings are transplanted 
in rows the spring following, and by the 
time budding season arrives they are 
large enough for the purpose. 


This month keep a close watch for the 
peach - yellows. Clusters of. thin, wiry, 
sickly-looking shoots on main branches 1 is 
one characteristic symptom. If in doubt, 
send to. your state experiment station for 

full information... No cure is known for 
the zouows, but the disease can be suc- 
cessful hy held in check if infected trees 

Oo mon ad cut out, root and branch, 
jo 


Trees and vines have their individual 
characteristics, one of which is to make 
but. poor, slow growth, where another of 
the same species does well for its owner. 
My attention was called to this matter 
recently by a son of sunny Italy. He was 
trimming my vines and came to one that 
was.sma all. After examining it carefully, 
he asked if it were a young vine. When 
told it was five years old, he ejaculated 
instantly, ‘‘ Destroyit. It will never grow 
any larger. I have them like it some- 
times and they never pay for time spent 
on them. Set another vine there and it 
will grow.’ H. S. 


To fight pear blight go into the orchard 
and prune away every sign of the disease, 
being careful to cut well 
below it. With a knife 
find out how far the dis- 
ease goes under the 
bark ; then cut the limb 
off at the best place for 
pruning, at least eight 
or ten inches below the 
lowest signs of the dis- 
ease. The disease can be 

— very easily spread by 
Carmans the pruning knife. The 
tools used should therefore be frequently 
cleaned, and the cut ends of all branches 
wiped with a sponge soaked in a solution 
of corrosive sublimate (poison), one part 
to 1,000 parts of water. 


Three new Farmers’ Bulletins, ‘‘ Sites, 
Soils and Varieties for Citrus Groves in 
the Gulf States,’’ ‘‘ Propagation of Citrus 
Trees in the Gulf States,’’ and ‘‘ Culture, 
Fertilization and Frost Protection of Cit- 
rus Groves in the Gulf States,’’ together 
with one entitled ‘‘Scale Insects and 
Mites on Citrus Trees,’’ should be in the 
hands of all those interested in citrus fruit 
growing. Copies of these bulletins may 
be obtained by applying to your Senator, 
Congressman, or the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. Only he who 
is so constituted as to derive gioure from 
exercising his mental faculties can pro- 
duce fruit of the finest quality. Judgment 
must be exercised in the choice of the 
stock, the bud, the soil and the location of 
the crop; in the treatment of fungus and 
insect diseases, in picking and packing the 
fruit, and in selecting a market. 


A weil-known Pennsylvania fruit grower 
writes : In regard to varieties of peaches, 
I will quote what Mr. Hale says, which is 
this : ‘‘ Waddell requires rich feeding and 
severe thinning; Carman, a handsome 
peach of the finest quality, a great money- 
maker ; Hiley, high feeding and thinning ; 
Champion, the most delicious - flavored 

each we have, requires severe thinning ; ; 
Belle of Georgia, good quality, handsome.”’ 

. Hale’s list is: Waddell, Hiley, Car- 
nay Champion and Belle of Georgia. I 
quote, also, what the Fruit Grower says, 
(St. Joseph, Mo.): ‘‘Carman is the first 
really available nies uality peach, which 
—_ about Au th and 30th. Tree 

vigorous. . ip and heav. %, bearer 
t 





of -red fruit, whieh i is quite the equal 
of Oldmixon in quality. Hiley closely 
follows Carman and is a ve autiful 


red peach, large, good bearer, but’subject 
to brown rot unless sprayed. Champion 
-follaws. . clase. on... Hiley Tots, badly, if, 

















not sprayed. With the last of Champion 
comes the late fruit of Belle of Geo 

This is a splendid large, white peach, pe 
has but one failing—the fruit is a little 
more inclined to drop than some others, 
though if er 4 he close there is little 
trouble on that score. The trees grow 
fast and yet bear when very young. Old- 
mixon comes later than the Be lle. Wad- 


dell is the hardiest, surest bearer, and one | 


of the most beautiful of the mid- early 

aches, and is a money-maker always. 
The Hiley is a seedling of the Belle of 
Georgia and ripens a little ahead of the 
Mountain Rose. It is larger and more 
beautiful than that variety and a much 
surer bearer.’’ I wish to make this ob- 
servation in regard to the Waddell and 
Carman which get ripe in Pennsylvania 
about the tenth of August; at least are 
ready for market then: Neither of them 
is strictly a free-stone ; therefore they do 
not suit the market so well as they might ; 
besides, these and other varieties come in 
from Delaware just about this time and 
might interfere with the sale of such 
peastes grown in Montgomery county. I 
ound it so when we marketed some of 
them last year. The Hiley and Belle of 
Georgia ripened last season a week or ten 
days later, about the time of the Old- 
mixon, or a little earlier. 





(Gn this pase are advertisements of roses, ~~ yg 
vester, crates, qe plants, « ever and grindstones. 
ADVERTISEMENTS ee eee 


"When you write an om advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. li is to your interest todo so. 


ROSE-*: help from experts. Rose Book free. THE 

on CONARD & JONES CO., Box 25, West Grove, Pa. 
ABBAGE, CELERY, BEET, $1.00 per 1000. Caulifiowers, 
_ $2.00 per 1000. Send for list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 


BE SHEL, ORATES, Folding and Standard Styles. 
Lowest Cash Prices, 8. V. BEELES, Great Valley, N.Y. 


Beardless Red Wave. New, hardy, heavy 
Seed Wheat xi: lie ont Send’ for circular. 
BROS., Bay Shore, Mich. 
































} TREES & PLANTS.” the millions. Large stock of 1 
and 2-yr. budded Apple and Peach 


trees, Asparagus plants, Privet hedging, etc. Send at 
once for our special wholesale planter price list. 
save you money. The Westminster Nursery, Westminster, Md. 


C2 MACHINERY 


Don’t allow culled stock to rot. Turn it into cider, 
vinegar or fat Tes for profit. Write for catalogue. 


THE BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 206 Water Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


S d Fine re-cleaned seed of Poole and other 
ee good kinds, also Winter Rye, Timo- 
thy, Alfalfa. Write for samples and 


tal of Se ble F Seed. 
Wheat 2°2°%, 32 859073? Fam, Sees. 


GINSENG AND GOLDEN SEAL, ...i.. ‘2°: 


tune out Ginseng and Golden Seal, and need not be 
aa Ss it, ff you will use energy and push. Write for 
particulars. Rising Sun Ginseng Nursery, Box B, Narrows, Ky. 


eo fm MEN and WOMEN can do this growing 
MUSHROOMS mushrooms % heme ip cetars —— 3 
e Crop 
to $1.00 reat demand, markets 
waiting. Big booklet eee a tly 
MATIONAL SPAWN CO., 


CORN HARVESTER 


That beats them all. One horse cuts two rows. Ganries 
to the shock. Worked by 2or3 men. No dai 

No twine. Free Trial. e also make Stump P: fers 
and Tile Ditchers. Catalog Free. Agents Wan 

Cc. A. BENNETT ed co, » Westerville, Okie. 


Tested Seed Wheat 


10 hardy varieties, smooth and bearded. All heavy yielders. 
Graded seeds will easily grow 30 to 40 bushels per acre. 
Sold direct from the farm—no middleman's profit. 

If not satisfied as to quality and price, 

we refund money and pay freight. 
Valuable wheat catalogue free. Send for it toduy. 
A. H. HOFFMAN, Box 9, Landisville, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
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| Mount Gilead Cider Presses 


| Or Room 119 E, 39 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 
















ALFALFA, WINTER VETCH 


Choicest re-cleaned seeds. Write for prices on an 
seeds , and if interest for Free 
let on Crimson Olover, Alfalfa and Winter’ Vetch. 


HENRY A. DREER, tine 


YOUR APPLES 


WILL NET YOU 
MORE MONEY 


After you have installed a 
Monarch Hydraulic Cider 
Press. We are the largest 
mfrs. of presses, apple- 
butter cookers, evapora- 
tors, etc., in the country. 


A.B. Farquhar Co., 
Ltd. Box 109,York,Pa. 

































Net the biggest profit because they get the 
most cider out of apples with the least 
cost of operation. Thirty-six years of 
success back of our guarantee to you. 
We make a press for every purpose. 
Also cider evaporators, apple- 
butter cookers, vinegar genera- 
tors, spraying outfits, etc. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
(Oldest and largest manufacturers of cider 
presses in the world.) 


101 Lincoln Ave., Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


Frtels Gone 3S zroke 


ILL BALE 20 TONS OR MORE A 

DAY At AT COST OF ONLY 40c A TON. 

Make big money baling for your neighbo 
after yours is done, 

The Cyclone is powerful, durable, 
r¢pair-proof—made st en of 
_Hfinest steel, Unbreakable steel baling 
chamber, adjustable tension, makes smooth, 
clean, tight bales, 75to 125 lbs. as desired. 
Three strokes each circle. Self-feed. Works 
at stack, barn or windrow. a A) 

Here’s the biggest money maker you can 
bey. Low price. Free trial and absolate 


guarantee on every press. Write today— 
| full information free. 

























Geo. Ertel Co., 
350 Ky. St., Quincy, Ill. 









Vields 50-75 bu. per Me. A. 


pnvectignte most wonderful variety ever introduced. 
vee ounding returns. No oe equal al to it in 





acre than winte who have 
grown this variety are very enthusiastic. Seed costs! 
ou A little more than common stock, yields double. 
ywhere. Get our circular how to 
dounie ve your profits on wheat growing. 
aranteed Increase in Yield 
our New Kharkov to increase your 


yield or refund | your rome. 3 





est Imported 
double your profits. 

Have Turkey Re 
Malakoff; Mammoth 
heres & tock Alfalfa, 

















on Service toy than 


Low-Cost First-Class Grindstones 


Best Quality Berea Stone, specially se! 

tools uiboet aeoe destroying their ‘‘temper.’’ Ball bearings. Made to run 

by power, but = be easily op2ra' 
wood 


coe SPECIAL 








lected. Puts a keen edge on farm 






by foot power or AL hand. Mount- 
Guaranteed to give the best of 





eta, 
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SOME TROUBLESOME INSECTS 


And the way to deal with them so they 
will not bother 


PENNSYLVANIA farmer recently 

wrote : ‘‘I have a corn-field that has 

puzzled me for some time. Certain 
parts of the field have grown nicely, 
while other parts have not grown since 
the middle of June, when I worked it 
the second time. The blades have turned 
red. On examining the plants I find the 
roots covered with green lice, of which I 
send you samples. Please tell me what kind 
of pest this is and how to get rid of it.”’ 

e pest on your corn roots, according 
to Professor Surface, is known as the 
corn-root aphis or louse. There is no 
remedy for it now at this time of the sea- 
son, but if you had plowed the ground 
last fall antl, kept it cultivated until late 
fall and early spring, you would have 
avoided oy ag & by this pest. The corn- 
root louse is always worse where corn fol- 
lows sod or grass, or where a field has 
been very grassy or weedy the year pre- 
vious. It Is taken care of by the ants 
for the sake of the sweet liquid which 
it produces, and which they eat, 

he ants care for the plant lice and the 

eggs during the winter, and then in spring 
make holes in the corn roots, and place 
the aphids in them. Cultivation helps to 
discourage them, but is not enough to over- 
come them. A quickly-acting fertilizer, 
like nitrate of soda, is a great aid to stim- 
ulate the growth of the plants beyond the 
stage of injury by the aphids. Scatterin 
broadcast about 200 pounds of nitrate o 
soda to the acre will help it considerably. 
This should be followed by cultivation. 

If a farmer finds it necessary to plant 
corn on sod ground, he should by all means 
do the plowing in the fall, and stir the 
ground with a spring-tooth harrow or 
some other cultivator that reaches deeply, 
doing this early in the spring and continu- 
ing it until late in the spring, and then 
plant the corn late. He will have a bet- 
ter stand of corn by so doing. 


FOOT NOTES 


Better invite toads to your garden than 
to kill a single one. 





In the summer the leaves of raspber- | 


ries, blackberries and dewberries are often 
noticed to be full of small holes. An ex- 
amination will nearly always reveal the 
presence of a small, green worm that is 
doing the mischief ; it is called the rasp- 


be slug or mp ge This worm is so | 
e leaves upon which | 
it feeds that it often goes unnoticed, even | 


nearly the color of 


when quite abundant. Nearly every year 
it becomes abundant enough to riddle the 
foliage of the berry bushes and greatly 
lessen the crop for the present year and 
the year following. This insect is quite 
readily controlled, if taken in time, by 
thoroughly spraying or dusting the leaves 
of the bushes with white hellebore. Steep 
two ounces in one gallon of hot water, 
and then make a fine but thorough spray, 
covering the entire leaf surface. 


Last summer I was much troubled by 
the underground work of pocket-gophers, 
which I never could see nor catch. They 
would begin in a hill of potatoes and 
go through a whole row and take every 
potato they could find. They started on 
arow of peas, about four inches high, 
and pulled them down into their runway, 
eating them. Here is a plan I finally hit 
on, which proves very simple and success- 
ful. It also works with moles, and is 
better than the ordinary fork mole-trap : 
Take a spade and dig out a section of the 
runway eighteen inches long and two 
inches below the bottom. Place: a steel 
a te this excavation ; then put a piece 
of board, a foot wide and two feet long, 
over the hole, making it dark. Beyond 
the end of the board make a small, round 
opening, to admit some light. The animal 
rushes to close the hole and always runs 
into the trap. Sometimes I bait the trap 





with a piece of carrot for pocket-gophers. 

[REMARKS: Gophers aren’t insects; 
neither are moles. But we’ve gotten 
into the habit of putting most of the 
troublesome things into this department. 
The foregoing trap suggestion is contrib- 
uted by James Thompson, Sr., state of 
Washington, and seems helpful.—EpiToR.] 





On this page are advertisements of land, wheat, baler, 
spreader, insecticide and water system. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 











When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do so. 


MARYLAND — THE IDEAL STATE. 


For TRUCK and GENERAL FARMING. Rich land, 
mild climate. No fi or cyclones. Descriptive Pam- 
hlets and Listed Farms for Sale sent free, Address, 
TATE BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION, Baltimore, Md. 


WINTER SEED WHEAT 


KHARKOV YIELDS 60 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 
Yield guaranteed. Write for ca’ and circular, de- 
scribing the most wonderful variety ever introduced in 
the U. S. BERRY’S IMPROVED OV. Just im- 
Russia. Has no equal. 

the sev winters. 
pares Turkey Red, other varieties and Mammoth White 
¢. | Large stock Alfalfa, Timothy and all Grass Seed. 
oe oinetl H 


rite , free 1 Pri 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 109 Clarinda, lowa 

















For You, Sir 


You simply can not realize the clear 
money you can make baling hay until 
you see the Ann Arbor in action. Its 
quality work at high speed and freedom 
from breakdowns has put many a man 
on the main road to success. It can 
make money for you too; if you’ll only 
give it a trial. 


Known for 27 years. Holds world’s 


a fi 
handle all the hay 


ou can 
You can bale 2 to 10 tons per hour, ac- 
cording to size and style. 

Simple in construction—not a single 
needless part. It is provedly d le 
and economical in operation. 

Mail a postal today for catalog No. 106 




















r John Deere Spreader ' 


The Spreader with the Beater 





The Low Down Spreader With 
The Big Drive Wheels 


The main reason the demand for John 
Deere Spreaders has greater than those 
in’ in the spreader business thought pos- 


to suit your own 
wanes Want 


ought to. 
What You Get 
With a John Deere S you get a 
low down Spreader in which the advan 
of drive wheels is not sacrificed for 
low down feature, 


necessary. 
Built with a steel frame, securely braced 
like modern railway bridges, it is very strong 
and durable. 
Why You Get These 


Mounting the beater on the axle makes 
on Oe things possible in the John Deere 
P' 


the spreader. 
It does a lot of other good too. 
They are fully illustrated and descri in 
our new sp: book. 
Get This Book 


t 
is of value to any farmer. Tells when and 
how manure should be applied to the land 
and how it should be s Gives photos 
of field scenes, complete description and 
colored pictures of the John Deere 8 by 
the spreader with the beater on the axle, 

Get one of these books free by asking us 
for our book Y 72. 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 

















ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


So used for 33 years. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlets worth having write KB. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudsen, New York 








~ane 


WA TE PR 7] w= You Want It; 


Where You Want It 











give service 
perior to city 
comfort in the 
the work for = 














er 
TOO RO SO AN 
. 


City convenience brought right to your country 
home. ‘Think what it would mean to have an 
abundance of water under pressure the year round 
ready just where needed at the turn of a faucet. 


Fairbanks-Morse Pneumatic Water Systems 


equal to and in many respects sus 
service. A water system is the greatest 
tural home. Lighten 
your wife and family 


= Bion 
. Ee by installing a plant. 


ut ° 





___ Bathroom 











1m) 

















NOONAN \ NAN 
SRA ARAL 








Outfits furnished 
for operation, 

engine, windmill, 
electric motor 






or by hand; 








out all details of installation. 
Write for Catalogue No. FS 608, 

















We build outfits for any size farm or 
suburban home and assist youin working 













m KI! BH 
Bieiei. a= 








Fairbanks, Morse & Co. *¢,3..ohih Ave 
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THE TRUCK PATCH 
BY E. R. JINNETTE 


Culled from the daily experience of a 
trucker who rolls up his sleeves and 
works 
ONS of good humus-making material 
are allowed to lie unused on many 
farms. Much of the unsightly rub- 

bish which mars the appearance of the 

premises could be changed into valuable 
plant food by composting. Every farm, 
and especially every truck farm, should 
have a compost heap into which sods, 
lawn clippings, leaves and other waste 
matter could be thrown and rotted down. 

If wet down and forked over occasionally, 

such stuff will soon be turned into fine 

garden mold. 

If neglected at this time of the year 
piles of manure that are being composted 
will fire-fang and burn out. They should 
be kept wet enough to prevent fire-fang- 





ing and forked over two or three times | 


before being used. 

Too many wers fail to realize the 
importance of cover crops on truck land, 
These crops ~~ only prevent the loss of 
nitrates after the crops have been re- 
moved, but they furnish humus to the soil 
when plowed under later on. Where they 
can be grown there is eg | better for 
this pa than cow-peas. The Virginia 
True oe riment Station has found that 
plowing aiee a crop of cow-peas pro- 
duced as good results in growing cabbage 
as twenty tons of stable manure. Grow- 
ers of tomatoes and potatoes have realized 
quite as good results from crimson clover. 

In sections unsuited to cow-peas or 
crimson clover, rye can be used for a 
cover crop. It is not a legume, but it will 
save the nitrates, prevent the land from 
washing, and add a lot of vegetable mat- 
ter to the soil when plowed in. Cow-peas 
and crimson clover must be sown early 
this month, but rye can be sown any time 
from August to November. 

Seed for spinach for the fall and early 
winter market should be sown the last of 
August. Tosecure a good stand the soil 
must be moist and in fine condition. Use 
penty of seed, for the a are 

ikely to eat up a lot of the young plants, 

The first sowing of fall turnips should 
be made from the first to the middle of 
the month. If wanted, winter radishes 
can be sown with the turnips. It is a 

plan to ee the ground and wait 
or and sow th e seed just before a shower. 
In case of an unexpected shower at night 
I have gotten out of bed and sown the 
seed by lantern light. In the lower Cen- 
tral section early kinds of peas and snap 
beans can be planted the first week in this 
month with a fair chance of a crop. 

Don’t let up on the cultivating because 
itis hot and dry. The hotter and dryer 
the weather the greater the necessity for 
frequent cultivation if you would hold the 
moisture. 

From the Central section northward 
marketing will continue throughout the 
month. After all I have said about the 
importance of the marketing end of the 
business, it seems almost superfluous to 
try to add more. But every visit to the 
big markets where fruits and vegetables 
are sold shows that many, very many, 
growers have not yet caught on to the 
vital necessity of more careful grading 
and packing. Not long ago I saw a fine 
illustration of the value of rigid grading 
and careful packing of strawberries on 
the San Francisco and Oakland markets. 
The berries were grown about Watson- 
ville. In size, shape and color they re- 
semble the Senator Dunlap, but no one 
whom I asked could give any name other 
than the ‘‘Banner Berry.’’ They were 
packed in shallow, oblong trays holding 
about six pounds. I never saw neater, 
more attractive packages. The berries 
were uniform in size and color clear down 
to the bottom. Across the top of each 
tray was pasted a strip of paper upon 








TREES." 


850 Main St., 


which was printed in colors, ‘‘Banner 
Berries,’’ and the place where they were 
grown. They were = at thirty 
cents a tray, ad I was told they had 
never been so cheap before. Dealers 
told me that the best trade would take 
nothing else. Consumers told me they 
could always rely on them, and that they 
were really cheaper than the ordinary run 
of berries at half the price. 


On this page are advertinements * ‘eced, patents, trees, 
corn crib, farm wanted and harrow 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


BGP DF LL LL OOMOMOOOwnn—rnr—~neanranwaawarnaensn—nm™n" 
When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. dt is fo your interest to do so, 


Shipped “Direct, Freight P id. 
Timothy Seed.®*gpet Direst, Freight Prepa 


masses Highest 
Seed Wheat. “vxrstes.” Aico siammoth Wnts 
Rye, Timothy, Alfalfa, Vetch. 
Samples free. W. N. Scarrr, Box 11, New Carlisle, Ohio. 
WHAT YOU INVENT. 


ATEN be valuable. Write me. No at- 


torney’s fee until patent is allowed, Estab. 1882. 
“Inventor's Guide’ FREE. Franklin H. Hough, 
518 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


lot APPLE and PEACH. Dear, 
lum, Cherry, and Sunomensais. 
Write for list pad cotelogue 
BARNE Ply itis 














It_may 





able Salesmen Wanted. 
Established © Years. Sta. 





Fests WANTED A practical, seientific and success- 
ful apres of vast experience, jeeabensing North and 
desires to rent or lease, at h basis, for term of 

aie to dairy —— — established Saree or re- 
tail trade; all cow: y to 
woperty carry an —. must beinel luded i in lease. 
— has produced certified milk, etc., handled regis- 
cattle, and is eminently qualified and recommend- 

ed in all requisites. care Farm Journal. 





Address, ** Business,’ 





MOR cee oar ALFALFA SEED 


Abostasne pares free of weeds; vigorous; 
hardy ndorsed by Experiment Bta- § 


tions. Sold on approval. Will grow on } 


your land. Big money-maker. Free } 
samples and cultural instructions, § 
a NRY FIELD SEED CO., 
Box 140, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


ALFALFA} po bu 


Per bu. 











20 germination 78 Abs 
hardy. No ey See —y @. --<4 
Kestan alfalfa, grass seeds ali kin s. , Ask for our r Latest 
— ~ EN on pg alfalfa, 
A 


‘ecan save youmoney. Write 
A. A. SERRY RY SEED co., Bex 409 money we ada 












You wantthe best Fresh Dug 
Genesee Valley aE trees 
when you plant th 
aranteed J edy y Name 

Iseli them direct from Nursery 
to planter at wholesale prices. 

DO NOT BUY until oo write 
for br may free illest illustrated c 


nae 
Box 30, ae OANSVILLE BE. 














MARSHALLeicor CORN CRIBS 


are built along practical 
and last a lifetime. 








CUTAWAY narrows 


Do better work,.last longer and 
often cost less than other harrows. 
You need at least one of them. 
Ask your dealer to show you a 


Cutaway 


If he can’t, write us, giving the name 
of your dealer, and we will send 
you,, free, our new 48 - page book, 
“The Soil and Intensive Tillage.” 


The Cutaway Harrow Co. 
Higganum, Conn. 








ESTABLISHED ALMOST 100 YEARS. 


SEEDS 99 Per Cent Pure 


At Lowest Prices. Write for Samples. 
Timothy, Crimson Clover, Red Clover, 
Alsike lover, Alfalfa, Winter Vetches, 
Grasses, Dwarf Essex Rape, Canada 
Field Peas, German Millet, Cow Peas, 
Rye, Oats, etc. We both buy and sell 
Fancy Seed Wheat. Send us samples. 
If you mention the Farm Journal, we will send 
you free a 25c. book entitled ‘ ‘Poultry Profits 
Jor One Year.” 


BOLGIANO’S SEED STORE, Baltimore, Md. 


Change Your Seed Wheat 


Get New Blood, Life and Vigor. 
Increased Hardiness, Produc- 
tiveness and Quality. 
Save Money. 


To sow 10 acres with your own wheat you will 
take at least 20 bushels worth, say, 90 cents, or $18, 
and. clean and grade it down to 15 ‘bushels and sow 
1% bushels per acre. 

We will send you enough seed of the most remark- 
able wheat ever producec 
to sow 10 acres for $12.50. 
You can sell your com- 
mon wheat and get $18... 
Send us $12.50 a it for 
seed to sow 10 acres 
and you will have 
$5.50 left. 

EXAMPLE: 
Your wheat worth 
$18. 





























< 


ur im- 

preved seed costs 

you $12.50. You 
save 65.50. 

But don’t send us 
any money now. 
Send for our whole 
proposition and 
proots. You're skep- ¥ 
tical? Well, we don’t 
blame you. It will cost 
you only a perm stamp 
to get the proofs how others 
have done all we claim— 


saved money in seed and 
made big extra money from 
the crop. 


READ WHAT A FEW 
GROWERS SAY: 
“Far ahead of other wheat. 


Surpasses vere in the 
eciuberbeed.” _ Bishop, 
Copper Valley, Va. * “Tt will yield 


twice as much as other varieties 
I grow.” B. Tomlinson, Cul- 
leoka, Tenn. “Jt stools ten times 
as much as others. I could write 
for an hour of its good | qualities and 
not tell all.” — FW . Franklin, 
Goageniie, ‘Tenn. My am so well 
pleased I will sow my entire crop 
oF it ie fall.”—Benton Linn, Lore 
City, O. “like it so well I will not 
sow any other va . [recommend 
it to others.”—D. L. Beardsley, Cort- 
land, N. Y. “I have not threshed 
but the yield is estimated at 5@ to 66 
bushels per acre. It is the finest and 
urest wheat ever raised in this neigh- 
—Larry Sowash, Amboy, 
Ind. “ It has proven to be all you 
claimed. My field of wheat is a great 
curiosity and is viewed by many far- 
mers every day. I am very proud 
of it and will pele ou introduce 
it.” — Frank Stu jawaka, Ind. 
“The wheat is good for 40 to 60 bush- 
It is little short of a 


N. D. 
perity to the Sou 
producing 4 bushels per acre on 
ground my father considered worn 
out 5@ years ago.” — J. A. ©,., Camp- 
* My first crop was 12 
bushels ‘from 4 Ibs. »my next was over 
5@ bushels per acre.’’ — L. C. Harry, Bas Sad 

Van Buren Oo., Mich. 142 heads have grown 

from one in. 

If you are a wheat grower you should not wait a minute, but 
send the coupon below before you lay this paper down. Get our 
whole proposition. It means money saved right now and more 
bushels of wheat after next harvest. Whether you intend to sow 
one acre of wheat or many, this ought to interest you more than 
anything else printed in this paper. It costs only a stamp to get 
full particulars. Send the coupon. 


0. K. SEED STORE, Dept F. J., Indianapolis, Ind. 
SENDING THIS COUPON 


Places you under no obligation, but 
you owe it to yourself to sign, clip 


AND MAIL IT. 


O. K. SEED STORE, 
Dept. F. J., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Without any obligation on my part please send me full 
particulars of new seed wheat ah po our whole proposition. 


My 


MO. cs scicacy cathe xalnamdeccs abkcds vinnie areas: Cee 











[APPLE TREES « 


small fruits, o: 


and save disa polntinent at planting time. 
ERIES. 


Ss the trees 
[SHERI WHOLESALE 


I offer to the planter this Fall Fresh Dug, vay am Apple, 200,000 Peach, 
50,000 Pear, 50,000 Plum, 100,000 Cherry trees 


thousands of Grape, 
oo tot ga nyo Buy from the man 


free Beg oy 
Bex 14, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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HOME VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Seasonable hints for the farmer, the town 
dweller and the suburbanite 


UY a can of Bordeaux-arsenate of 
lead from a dealer or seedsman, and 
use it often as a at It prevents 

fungous troubles, and kills most insects 
(except lice and scale or similar sucking 
pests). Three ounces dissolved in one 
gallon of cold water is about right for 
ordinary purposes. 


Lettuce, snap beans, early varieties of 
peas, etc., may still be sown. Also sow 
some turnips. 


A good way to tell ripe melons is by 
the fragrant odor. They also part easily 
from the stem. 


When bean vines are wet, let ’em alone. 
Cultivate or hoe them only when dry, or 
they’ll be rusty. 


One good thing about the garden is that 
the things we get from it do not taste so 
much of money. 


Pick cucumbers often and clean. If per- 
mitted to mature and make seed, the pro- 
ductiveness of the vine stops. 


For cabbage-worms: Mix one part of 
fresh Persian insect - powder with two 
parts of air-slaked lime, and dust it on 
the plants at regular intervals. 


There are 184 pages of helpful up-to- 
date hints and methods in the Biggle Gar- 
den Book. Cloth bound, splendidly illus- 
trated. You really need a copy to help 
you in your work. Price, 50 cents, post- 
paid from this office. 


We went to the woods and cut some 
long poles two or three inches through at 
the butt, and fastened them on each side 
of the row of tomatoes for supports, nail- 
ing them to stout stakes driven in the 
ground just outside the plants. They 
worked first-rate. No fruit rotted by 
coming in contact with the earth. But 
we took care not to cut any poles that 
ever would grow into valuable trees. V. 


Last season at the side of each tomato 
plant when it was set out, Mr. Hawes, 
one of our North Carolina folks, imbed- 
ded a quart tomato can. This can had 
holes punched in its bottom and in the 
side nearest the plant. Every few days, 
with the exception of the times when it 
rained, the cans were filled with water. 
Weekly he poured a liquid fertilizer in 
the cans with. the water, and the growth 
of the plants was remarkable. The re- 
sult was that every blossom bore fruit, 
and Mr. Hawes sold tomatoes on the local 
market so huge that they weighed an 
average of twenty-two ounces, or nearly 
one and one-third pounds. 


Early or summer celery is usually 
blanched, after the first ‘‘ handling,’’ by 
standing twelve-inch-wide boards close 
against each side of the celery plants, the 
top edges hooked or cleated so as to be 
about three inches apart. The boards 
should be about twelve feet long, and are 
oe on when the celery is about a foot 

igh. We think that the board method is 
better than earth for summer blanching, 
because celery covered entirely with earth 
is more liable to rot or rust in warm 
weather. This blanching process requires 
two or three weeks after the boards are 
put on. Then the plants can be dug up as 
wanted, and sold or used. In very small 
gardens celery may easily be blanched by 
slipping a piece of tile over each plant. 


Last summer just as melons were ripen- 
ing, a flock of crows commenced to invade 
the patch. I purchased a ball of twine, 
such as merchants use, and stretched a 
line of it around my patch, about three 
feet above the ground; and although the 
crows flew over and on all sides of the 
natch, not one had courage enough to 
within the borders of that melon patch. 
But for this I should have had all of my 
melons ruined by crows. I now take 


}+a see : ; 
tilted ee ee 





oe ee ee ee 


pleasure in passing the idea along with 
the hope that it will prove beneficial to 
some of the FARM JOURNAL readers. Bet- 
ter remember this, as it will soon be time 
for melons again,—and for crows. This 
has been tried and has proved to be a 
never-failing way of keeping crows out 
of the melon patch. 
Mississippi. BERT CULBERTSON. 





On this page are advertisements of land, corn harvester, 
hay press, wheat, potato digger and potash. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 





mann 
When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. lt is to your interest to do so. 

Don’t think of moving to a new farm 


VI R G I N I without first investigating the Norfolk 
and & Western R’l’y er in Va.& N 


-C. 
NO. CAROLINA N:&'W. Ry. Cou Roow 10, Roanoke, Va. 


HARVESTER with Binder Attachment cuts 
and throws in piles on harvester or wind- 
row. Man and horse cuts and shocks 


equal with a corn Binder. Sold in every 
W. H. BUXTON, of 











state. Price $20.00. . i. 
Johnstown, Ohio, writes: ‘“The Harvester has proven all 
you claim for it ; the Harvester saved me over $25.00 in 
abor last year’s corn cutting. I cut over 500 shocks; will 
make 4 bushels corn to a shock.’’ Testimonials and 


Address 
SALINA, KANSAS. 


BALES HAY — SAWS WOOD 
PL GRINDS FEED, PUMPS WATER 











DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES a7 


bale nearly all the hay baled in the 

world.Send for free illustrated catalog, 

Address P, K. DEDERICK’S SONS’, 
39 Tivoli Street, 

Albany, N. Y, 

The Pioneer—It still 

leads all others. 















MoreWheat perAcre 


is usually the result of planting Shepard’s 
re-cleaned, extra selected seed. Our seed 
is bred in special 10-acre plots. While 
wheat is in the head, all stalks of foreign 
sorts are cut out. There has not been 
any smut in our fields for the last 10 
years. 85 to 40 bu. per acre and more 
than 60 lb. per bu. are often reported by 
our customers. Most of the wheat harvest- 
ed from our seeds is again sold as seed 
at high prices. Wehandleonly the 3 lead- 
ing sorts, namely Fultz, Poole and Gypsy. 


Special Seed Wheat 
Booklet and Samples FREE! 


Learn all about our careful methods and the merit of 
seeds we handle, Ask for booklet which describes all and 
get special prices, We'll gladly send such samples of 
wheat as interest you. Writetoday. A postcard will do. 
O. C. Shepard Co., Box 170 Medina, Ohio 














If You Have a Potato Patch 


of one acre or more, get our free book on Potatoes and the 
way to dig them, to get extra profit of 15 cents a bushel. 
Other advantages, too, using a Farquhar Potato Digger. 
A. GB. FARQUHAR CO., Lid., Box 229, York, Pa. 


Graded Seed Wheat 


Smooth and bearded. 10 varieties. Hardiest yielders. 
Clean, selected seed wheat brings best results —30 to 
40 bushels per acre. 
Sold right from the farm. 
You get the middleman’s profit. 
Send today for valuable wheat catalogue, free 


A. H, HOFFMAN, Box 9, Landisville, 


-Eli Power Press 


A With, ay tenets 





Co., Pa. 





setting any stationary engine . 
e on came truck with press. § 


or with- % 

out engine. Has friction @ 
safety clutch—automatic block § 
condenser feed, A/so & 
complete line Horse @ 





Sandwich (3...) 


(maxer) Hay Pres 


m. J. Bulick, Reading, Minn. paned up $300 in 
6wks. Scores making $206 to $306 clear profit month- 
ly baling hay for nearby farmers with this big ton- 
nage, solid steel Sandwich. Supplies its own power 
from high-grade Gas Engine mounted on same truck, 
drives Press with solid steel roller chain—no belts to 
slip. Great for baling from windrows. This Book 
Free—Write for “Tons Tell” postpaid, the story of 


amazin 

“ ba ot Bos bake Can stop ‘We make horse 
ingwiththe 

Sandwich. 





Coupled 

up short 

SANDWICH MFG. CO., 100 A. St., ; 

— Box 100, Council Bluffs, la. Bex 100, Kahsag City, Mo. 











| for potatoes—4 styles to choose from to suit your 

i special conditions. We guarantee them todo the 
work we claim for them, All growers know that it pays 
to use diggers even on five acres—they save much 
valuable time and save all of the crop in good 


TRON AGE DIGGERS 


Wheels, 32 or 28 inch, Elevator, ee or 
20 inches wide, Thorough ——— 
without injury to the crop, two 
wheel fore truck. Right adjustment 


of plow, shifts in gear from the seat, 
Can be backed,turns short into next row. 


Ask your dealer about them and 
write us for descriptive booklet, 


BATEMAN 
M’F'G CO. 











Rye serves the double purpose of a 

ore ye cover crop or a grain crop. In either 

case it pays to use the right kind of 

fertilizer on it—the kind that contains enough Potash to balance 
the phosphate. The mixtures we have told you to use on wheat 

















are suitable for rye, but the 





Wil fE 


POTASH 


may be even higher, since rye uses 
more Potash than wheat. 


Use from 200 to 400 pounds per acre of a 
Hi iH A eX fertilizer containing 6 to 8 per cent. of potash. 









McCormick Block, y= 
Bank & Trust Bidg., Savannah _ Ss hems te tan Fratitans 


If your dealer does not carry potash salts, 

write us for prices stating amount want 

and ask for free book on ‘‘ Fall Fertilig- 
** It will show you how to save 










ers. 
money and increase profits in your fere 
tilizer purchases. Potash Pays. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
42 Broadway, New York 
Empire Bidg., Atianta 














That suit ia best that fits me 


APPY the woman who is prepared, 
so far as clothes are concerned, for 
hot weather. There are people so 

forehanded that they can manage to have 
all their summer sewing done by the first 
of April, but it takes more than fore- 
sight to do this,—it needs money and the 
services of a good dressmaker. To be 
comfortable in hot weather one needs 
plenty of changes, and for this there is 
nothing so pretty nor so economical as all 
white. A white dress launders better 
than one having color, and it does not go 
out of style so quickly. 

The one-piece dresses are delightful, 
but for real economy there is no arrange- 
ment to be compared with the skirt of 
heavy cotton or linen and the separate 
waist. The skirt may be of poplin, ratine, 
pique or linen. The waist may be in the 
tailored style of madras or linen, or in 
lingerie style, in voile, batiste, crepe or 
lawn, 

The cotton voiles come in exquisite com- 
binations and designs. They are made up 
somewhat as a thin silk would be, and are 
better sent to the cleaners than the wash- 
tub. This is an item to be considered 
when selecting a dress. Ratine makes 
good-looking coat suits, and is taking the 
place of linen for that purpose; but it is 
a hot-looking fabric inde ress of it does 
not look cool. 

In making up ‘‘tub’’ dresses, as they 
are now called, remember that much fussy 
trimming does not iron well, and for a 
dress that must visit the tub at frequent 
intervals, a simple design gives the best 
results. 

In trimming try for quality, not quantity. 
A.yoke or collar and cuffs of embroidery, 
that is good in design and quality, will 
give a garment more style than yards and 
yards of a cheaper grade. 

Especially avoid the cheap flouncings 
which flood the market at present. Worked 
in flimsy stitches on a flimsier fabric, 
they soon have a ragged appearance and 
look what they are, cheap. Look fora 
good edge on all embroideries. One need 
not be extravagant in selecting lace, for 
within the last decade we have had great 
improvement in the imitations, and one 
need only use care in selection to get good 
values. 

Our first design shows a simple model 
for a tub dress in No. 6222 for misses and 
small women. Itis here made up in lav- 
ender and white striped tissue, with white 
crochet buttons and collar and cuffs of 
embroidery. The pattern provides for 
long or short sleeves and will make up in 
heavier materials as well. 

A comfortable maternity dress is shown 
in No. 6271. It has an adjustable lining 
in the waist, and the skirt may be regu- 
lated as required. Soft, clinging materials 
are best for such a dress—a silk muslin or 
a soft silk is usually chosen. 

A pretty shirtwaist is shown in No. 6257 
with the plaits down frontand back, large 
armhole and pretty collar. The waist 
would make up well in batiste, crepe or 
tub silk. 

A cool nightdress that is easily made is 
shown in No. 3716, cut in one piece in 
kimono style and made of crepe, cambric, 
nainsook, longcloth or crossbar muslin. 

Corset cover No. 5029 shows a pretty 
way to make up the embroideries that 
come for that purpose. The fulness is 
stitched into place in the front, which 
makes it desirable for figures inclined to 
stoutness. It closes in the back. 


Girls’ dress No. 6230 has the drop shoul-. 


der effect and a simple gathered waist and 
skirt. Embroidered slits outline a yoke, 


and ribbon is drawn through these and tied 
in a bow in front. This may be omitted. - 

The sleeve and the collar are important 
parts of a dress nowadays, and it some- 
times happens that a little change to one 
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or both improves the entire costume. We 
show a set of sleeves in No. 6060 which 
will be very useful, and a set of collars in 
6149 which is no less so. They are adapt- 
able to a variety of fabrics and trimming. 

For those who embroider, child’s dress 
No. 6254 is an attractive design to be 
made of cambric, nainsook, crossbar dim- 
ity or batiste. The edges are acamaeen. 
and the dress buttons down the shoulder 
and sleeve. 

Boys’ sailor suit No. 6261 shows the 
comfortable middy blouse, and is made of 
poplin, duck, linen, seersucker, kinder- 
garten cloth and galatea. The collar, cuffs 
and tie are of a contrasting color. 

Boys like the overalls shown in No. 6264. 
They are made of duck, denim, heavy 
seersucker and cheviots. 

A pretty centerpiece, easily made, is 
shown in No. 11-3-20, for which we fur- 
nish the stamping pattern. It is done on 
heavy linen, and the design will make a 
twenty-seven-inch centerpiece. The work 
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is quickly done by sewing coronation braid 
along the design. Full directions for work- 
ing come with the pattern. The edge is 
finished with a row of heavy lace. 

An artistic design for a patchwork quilt 
is copied from the work of the American 
Indians. It can be made of two mate- 
rials, white with blue, pink or red, or of a 
variety of ma- 
terials for the 
dark parts, 
with one of a 
lighter shade 














| | a 7 for the back- 
VA ||| ground. It is 
ie uilt up on 








the old nine- 
square pattern, except that it takes four 
nine-squares to complete the design. The 
blocks are all cut the same size, while 
three light and three dark ones in each 
repeat are cut diagonally across. These 
Indian designs are pretty anywhere, but 
especially good for the boy’s room. 





they are guaranteed. Our Farm 

arm tig! erms Journal Fair Play comes in with 
every order. Full directions, 

rial, 


are the best in the market, and 


including quantity of materi 


accompany each pattern. In ordering, be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted. For ladies’ 
upper garments give bust measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and under garments 
give waist and hip measurements. For misses’ upper garments give age and bust measure; for skirts and 
under garments give age, waist and hip measurements. For children give age, breast measurement and 
length of back. Children of same age vary in size. For instance,—the average child of six years will 
measure 24 in. over the breast, but there are many young children of ten years who will measure only 24 in. In 
such case you need a six-year-old pattern. Price, 10 cents for any pattern. Farm JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
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5029. Ladies’ Corset Cover. 6 sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 inches bust measure. 6222. Misses’ and 
Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes, 14, 16, 18 years. 6271. Ladies’ Maternity Dress. 5 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 inches bust measure. 11-3-20. Braiding Design Centerpiece. Suitable for a twenty-seven- 
inch centerpiece. 6261. Boys’ Suit. 3 sizes, 2, 4, 6 years. 6264. Boys’ Overalls. 3 sizes, 4, 6, ° 
years. 6060. Ladies’ Sleeves. 3 sizes, small, medium and large. 6254. Child’s Dress. 3 sizes, 1, 3, 
5 years. 6257. Ladies’ Box-Plaited Waist. 5 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 inches bust measure. 6230. 
Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 6149. Ladies’ Set of Collars. 3 sizes, small, medium and 
large. 3716. Ladies’ One-piece Nightgown. 7 sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches bust measure. 


Be careful to give size and correct measure. 
10 cents in silver or in stamps for each pattern. 


Keep this page for future use. Send 
For 5 cents we will send a 


copy of ‘‘ Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker’”’; and for 25 cents, to FARM 
JOURNAL subscribers only, our new booklet, ‘‘ Dressmaking Self-Taught.’’ 
Address, FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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August, 1913. 
THE HOUSEHOLD 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts 








To work under constant thwarting, but 
to work without bitterness ; to live each 
day with kindliness when our own strength 
is exhausted and there is little sweetness 
in our lot; to keep hold of sure values 
when the individual effort has gone awry ; 
to know that we are misplaced, and yet 
that the eternal order is undisturbed ; to 
know that justice may be delayed for a 
century and still arrive in ample time. 
Collier’s Weekly. 


—- Oe 


“*T thank you for the flowers you sent,”’ 
she said, 

And then she pouted, blush’d, and droop’d 
her head; 

** Forgive me for the words I spoke last 
night, 

The flowers have sweetly proved that you 
are right.’’ 

Then I forgave her, took her hand in mine, 

Seal’d her forgiveness with the old, old 
sign, 

And as we wander’d through the dim- 
lit bowers 

I wonder’d who had really sent the 
Slowers. New York Tribune. 

The policy and purpose of this paper is to 
“Ever Help and Never Harm its Readers.” 


—_——— +e —_— 


‘““KNOWING PEACE” 
BY JEANNE GILLESPIE PENNINGTON 


O know peace, in the last analysis, is 
presumably what we all seek, some 
taking what appear to be the most 

circuitous and round-about roads possible, 
and none discovering early in life the 
direct pathway ; devious as are the ways 
chosen, the end sought is undeniably the 
same. Lying behind extreme self-centered 
commercial or financial careers, furnish- 
ing motive power for greatest scientific 
effort or feats of exploration, impelling 
even the short-sighted and saddening ex- 
ploits of our militant sisters across the 
sea,—we may believe that the ultimate 
object of all this well or ill-directed energy 
is peace ! 

Amusing if not so tragic, would be the 
frenzied and frantic methods adopted by 
the majority ; but occasionally we meet a 
soul who has attained somewhere, by 
means foreign to the rest of us, a calm 
and serene outlook upon life, a ready and 
fearless acceptance of its responsibilities, 
a happy and confident manner of dealing 
with daily issues, that command our un- 
mixed admiration and astonishment. But 
it is the exceptional man or woman, to 
judge from appearances, who has touched 
even the hem of the garment of peace. 

In sharp contrast to the hurry and worry 
of to-day are the domestic pictures of 
long ago: mothers seated in plainly but 
adequately furnished rooms, peacefully 
(and peaceably !) sewing by hand the 
garments required for the household ; no 
superfluities to harry in the making, dis- 
tract in the wearing, nor dishearten in the 
laundering and upkeep. The obedient 
children, whose few and inexpensive toys 
gave far more pleasure than our number- 
less fantastic, ingenious and costly ones ; 
the simple food, willingly prepared by the 
mother and enjoyed by the family, who 
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ate with good digestion and devout and 
thankful hearts. 

A charming little picture used recently 
on the cover of a popular magazine, was 
as refreshing as a breath from the hills or 
a tramp in the meadows to many of us 
sated with our overliving and overeffort 
in the fruitless pursuit of peace. It repre- 
sents a Dutch interior scrupulously clean, 
simple and neat. A boy of nine, a girl 
of perhaps four, seated at a table on 
which rest a loaf of home-made bread 
and a stone pitcher of milk. Each has a 
bowl and, before partaking of this deli- 
ciously wholesome and normal food, the 
small hands are clasped and the eyes up- 
lifted in thankfulness to the Father (with 
whom many American children are now 





LULLABY 
BY RICHARD MIDDLETON 
(From Middleton’s Poems and Ballads) 
~ Ah, little one, you’re tired of play, 
Sleep’s fingers rest upon your brow, 
You’ve been a woman all the day, 
You’d be a baby now; 
O baby, my baby! 
You’d be my baby now. 


Perhaps you had forgotten me 
Because the daisies were so white, 
But now you come to mother’s knee, 
My little babe to-night; 
O baby, my baby! 
My baby every night. 


To-morrow when the sun’s awake 
You’ll seek your flowery fields again. 
But night shall fall, and for my sake 
You'll be a baby then; 
O baby, my baby! 
My little baby then. 


And you'll grow big and love wili call; 
Happen you'll leave me for your man, 
And night-times when the shadows fall 
Ill greet as mothers can; 
O baby, my baby! 
As only mothers can. 


And now, my little heart of May, 
Lie closely, sleep is on your brow, 
You’ve been a woman all the day, 
You’d be my baby now; 
O baby, my baby! 
My little baby now. 





entirely unacquainted) for gifts which our 
large majority, whether of rich or poor 
parentage, would scorn. 

In’ . + y’s face is consciousness of the 
eternai .hs of the Fatherhood of God, 
and that all blessings proceed from Him. 
In the baby girl’s face are only the sweet 
trustfulness in the mother’s wisdom and 
a keen sense of how good the bread and 
milk are. A plant on the window-sill, a 
bird in a cage, the comfortable well-being 
of the children, and most of all the old- 
fashioned training which is so conspicu- 
ously absent from our national life, show, 
beyond peradventure of a doubt, where 
woman’s kingdom really lies, and of what 
manner of duties it consists. Surely no 
political, business, professional or diplo- 
matic career, however successful, could 
ever be quite so sweet to a normal woman 
as the privilege of ably ministering in a 
home, even so simple as this one pictured. 
For whatever of the mother—of her fidel- 
ity, her principle, her religion—she has 
instilled into her boy, must tell throughout 
his political or business life, as she has 
personally prepared the soil and planted 
the seed. Over whatsoever home this 
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little daughter may later preside, over 
her sons and daughters, this mother’s 
deepest convictions must hold sway, if she 
is a real mother, not ashamed of her God- 
given mission in life, and more interested 
in her children, her husband and home 
than in outside affairs. 

Sometimes it seems that we shall never 
know peace until we put aside some of 
the false and pernicious notions of work 
and its financial returns that the past 
fifty years have inflicted upon us. Few 
women, to-day, are willing to cultivate the 
lost arts of sewing, cooking, ironing and 
caring for children. Those of easy means 
are too occupied with club and govern- 
mental matters. Below them socially, 
aping their superiors as they have been 
insidiously taught to do, the girls seeking 
a livelihood refuse to go into homes where 
only modest wages are possible; decline 
to undertake so-called ‘‘menial work ’”’ 
because they may be ‘‘socially ostra- 
cized’’ (as though a girl’s character, not 
her duties, did not determine her desira- 
bility as a companion and friend), 

We have some hard lessons to learn be- 
fore we get back to the lovely simplicities 
of life and opinion upon which alone can 
safely rest the bulwarks of genuine peace. 

The women of any country determine 
the quality of its men; and the delega- 
tion of our first duties to others as un- 
willing as we to assume them, while we 
travel off to teach to men in the outside 
world that which we refuse to teach our 
boys directly under our influence in the 
home, is to sell our birthright as makers 
for righteousness, for a mess of very 
questionable public pottage. 

We present-day women should be enthusi- 
astic to resume our generation-neglected 
role of homemakers and improve upon our 
grandmother’s methods, as we have grown 
and become acquainted with the larger 
horizon of the great world and its needs. 
Home is life’s center, and until its sanctity 
is again understood, its claims recognized 
and heartily responded to, we can never, 
as a nation, know peace, and it rests with 
women, not men, to restore this lost 
blessing. 


ia 


CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS 
Forgetting care and loss, 
We homeward turn at evening seeking 
rest, 
Surcease of sorrow, and a refuge blest, — 
Courage to bear life’s cross. 
Serene the moon shines bright, 
The flowers close their petals; angels 
keep 
Their loving vigils o’er us, and we sleep 
Safe through the long, still night.-CoYLeE. 


Dost love the birds—the useful and the 
beautiful? Then help us teach the children 
to take an interest in their welfare. To 
do this, see to it that every boy and girl 
in the neighborhood joins the Farm JouR- 
NAL Liberty Bell Bird Club. Our effort is 
nation-wide and the Club will have 100,000 
members before the birds go South. 


Are you lightening your work as much 
as you possibly can these August days? 
Rugs, carpets, curtains, and all such dust 
catchers, are not needed now, It will make 
the house pleasanter and save work to 
put them away, wrapped safe from moths, 
and you will enjoy them more when you 
bring them forth after cool weather comes 
in the fall. A fireless cooker for food to 
which it is adapted can often replace a 
glowing cook-stove, and ironing can be 
reduced by using, as far as practicable, 
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woven instead of muslin underwear, as 
the gauze kind is even cooler than mus- 
lin. Cool and pretty waists can be made 
of cotton crepe or ripplette, which comes 
in all dainty colors. These are easily 
washed and need noironing. Nightdresses 
are often made of this goods, which sells 
for about fifteen cents a yard, and is made 
up in the simplest style, its crinkle serv- 
ing for trimming. 
HOMELY WRINKLES 
** Don’t neglect the old folks, 
Love them more and more, 
As they turn their weary eyes 
Toward the other shore ; 
Let your words be tender, 
Loving, soft and low; 
Let their last days be the best 
They have known below.”’ 
What is the universal mother tongue? 
Baby talk. 


When you open a bottle of glue or mu- 
cilage grease the cork so it will not stick. 


Frosting for cakes can be colored pink 
by simply adding a little syrup from canned 
berries. R. R. 


Try sweet cream on the mashed pota- 
toes instead of butter. ‘‘ Licking good!’’ 
Beats butter. 


The man who brags about what he can 
do usually contradicts himself when he 
comes to do it. 


Don’t worry if there isn’t a bit of pie 
or cake in the house, as long as you have 
good bread and butter. 


To peel boiled eggs ay. boil them in 
salt water, as the salt cracks the shell and 
loosens it from the eggs. 


Never let anybody drag you to the altar 
with a halter. Go of your own free will 
and accord, and don’t be coaxed into it. 


If a little cream is put on onions it will 
remove much of the strong flavor, and 
they will be less likely to injure weak 
stomachs. L. F. 


After a dry, dusty spell of weather how 
glad the trees must be to stand up to the 
rain and hold out their leaves to feel it 
splashing on them ! 


Girls, while you are playing on the piano 
don’t let mother play on the washboard ; 
help her out. Then your tune will sound so 
much better on the piano! 


When you go to a picnic, or anywhere 
else where you think you may have to sit 
on a damp seat of any kind, take along 
some old papers to cushion the top of the 
seat. May save you a hard cold. 


Have screens to keep out the flies if 
you don’t have a new dress for ten years. 
Flies are such filthy and dangerous crea- 
tures. They breed i in filth and feed on 
disease and then crawl over food, often 
leaving behind them a trail of sickness 
and death. 


Ironing is made less troublesome, and 
gives the effect of the laundry finished 
fabric, by stirring a 
teaspoonful of lard into 
the boiling starch. O’C. 





BLUE RIVER SMILING "NEATH 
AUGUST BUN, 

WHITER CAPPED WAYFS BOB- 
BING ONE BY ONE; 

HAPPY THE FARMER MAID IN 
HER CANOE, 

HOW WE'D ALL LOVE TO GO 
ALONG, TOO! 


You can do a good many kinds of work 
out under * shade of some tree in sum- 
mer-time. By having a table out there 

ou can work away and sing to i 
eart’s content. Makes you healthy, too 
as well as happy. 

















For potato puffers : One pint of mashed | 


potatoes, one teaspoonful salt, two eggs 
well beaten, one cupful flour, sifted, wi een 

one teaspoonful baking powder. Mix ai oe 
roll on a board with the hand until about 


| 
i 
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four inches in length and three-fourths of 
an inch in diameter. Fry like doughnuts 
and serve hot. J.J. Orc. 
Baked milk is a good food, easily di- 
gested by anzmic people and consump- 
tives. It is also excellent for dyspeptics, 
who, however, do not need so much as the 
other two classes of invalids. It’s a nour- 
ishing food, too, for the healthy, tired 
stomach. Put a gallon of sweet, rich milk 
in a stone jar and cover it with clean, 
thick, white writing paper, tied care- 
fully. Let the jar stand in a moderate 





An Outing— Having a Merry Time 


oven until the milk is like cream in con- 
sistency. It may take all day. Try it 
some laundry cay. EpItH WALLACE. 


HOW TO DO THINGS 


‘ When you bake a small thing, have the 

oven hot, 

But for baking big things, cool it off a lot. 

In a too-hot oven set a pan of water, 

This will cool the oven, or at least it 
‘ oughter.’ 

Never slam the oven door 

Or cakes will fall to rise no more.’ 


Remove the grease from the top of und 
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with a piece of new blotting paper, touch- 
ing it lightly with the corners or edges. K. 


When making fruit pies brush the lower 
crust with unbeaten white of egg to pre- 
vent the juice from soaking through. P. 


When setting bread sponge, omit put- 
ting in salt until light and ready to knead. 
The salt partly kills the yeast germs and 
retards fermentation. x PR. 


In making pie paste moisten the flour 
with a little milk or water before adding 
shortening, which should be folded in 
without kneading. The crust will be light 
and flaky. R. R. 


Fried pears are delicious. Prepare in 
the following manner: Remove peel, 
seeds and core. Slice and fry to a delicate 
brown in drippings or melted butter. Ar- 
range upon a dish and sprinkle powdered 
sugar on each Piece. 


NUTS AND RAISINS 


The trails lead out from the crowded town, 
Through wood and valley, up hill and down; 
And some are smooth as the city street 
And some are harsh to the stumbling feet. 
And some are straight as the black crow 
ies 

And some are crooked as human lies. 

But whether crooked or straight the way, 
We hear them calling and we obey.—Outing. 


Don’t be afraid to take a long walk in 
the rain. It washes away discontent and 
wrinkles. 


Be thankful in the spirit of the little 
poor boy who said, ‘‘ What do poor people 
do who have no door to sleep under ?’’ 


A box of growing plants intended for 
the house in winter should be started in 
August. Vines and slips take root more 
easily this month, and are prepared to 
present a thrifty appearance before cold 
weather checks their growth. 





PATENT Xue ¥ IDEAS. They may bring you 


wealth. 64-page Patent Book Fre 
Fitzgerald & Co., Dept. 6, Washington, D. C. Est. 1590, 


A Little Gold Mine for Women 
The U. S. Cook-Stove Fruit-Drier. 


Dries all kinds of Frits, Berries, Cherries, 
Corn, Vegetables, ete. It takes no extra fire. 
Always ready for use and will last a lifetime. 
Write for circulars 


$5.00. 










It works while you cook. 
and special terms to agents. Price, 








Do your wringing, 

bing and scraping ‘cauly in hat ¢ half the 

time—s a 
AGENTS. Seimple, $150 50 Andee s+ § us 
Covered by broad guarantee. Posy 
Clark & Dupre aiageereeing Cov 

413 FosterSt., Worcester 


SELF-WRINGING MOP 








Save Your Stove 





Double the life of your new stoves. 


Make your old, cracked or wa’ stoves 
almost as as new, by pu in the 
new, pliable, inexpensive 


PLASTIC STOVE LINING 


be t 
Es yer out, yout pce 
a 7 fron Rit a = por 


ay SoS tor Bricks Gives 26) x6) enough torone 
sot Brerer Ar sae ed Renee 


PLASTIC STOVE LINING CO., 1303 W. 35th St, 


mor Vix srokaye: BLAZES” 


Because it burns with 
a blue blaze. The 
PerfectGasolineIron. 
| No more hot stoves, 














i\der the trees, any- 


iD where. 
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Spicl:-and-span jars set primly in rows. 
In go the contents—quick—without spilling. 
A tops slipped on in asecond. Snap 
the SPRING SEAL—and the work's all done. 
Easy and rapid—yes, indeed! And absolute 
assurance that the contents will KEEP — 
keep till you’re ready to open the jar. The 
All-Glass Top and E-Z Spring Seal are labor- 
saving, fruit-saving features of the 


E-Z Seal Jus 


These are sensible, modern jars, made on a 
new and er principle. Theirthick, strong 
GREEN glass is another contents-protecting 
feature. Millions of these jars are Leg 
filled this season. You certainly 

try them yourself and prove their safe- cep. 
ing. Most grocers sell E-Z Seal Jars. 
yours does not, let us know. 


Write for free book of Recipes 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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INNESOTA is the greatest dairy state in the Union. 
Millions of acres of wild land in the best dairy sec- 
tion of the State can be bought cheap on long time and 
easy terms. State School Lands, Free Hongnens . 
Improved Farms. Maps and literature, telling about the 
State sent free upon application to FRED. D. SHERMAN, 
Comm’r of Lmmigrat’n, Room 200, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 
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swered in the negative, he surprised me 
by saying that the men he found unable 
to do the delicate work of budding, inva- 
riably turned out to be smokers or drink- 
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HEART PROBLEMS 





ers. 








BY AUNT HARRIET 
[Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt or 
in trouble, but her correspondents have become so 
numerous that it is impossible to answer all the let- 
ters in this column. To be sure of a reply, give full 
name and address and two-cent stamp, for only such 
answers as will benejit and interest the largest 
number of people will be given here. Address, Aunt 
Harriet, care of Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


ERE is another plea for tolerance, 
common sense and broad minded- 
ness. I have just been reading over 

some letters from my young girl friends, 
and am appalled at the point of view 
taken in some communities. One girl 
writes that she ‘‘fell in love’’ when 
thirteen, the object of her affections be- 
ing the sixteen-year-old brother of a 
schoolmate. They went through all the 
stages of a og i sentimental courtship, 
with, so far as I can make out, no inter- 
ference. Now that she is older, she finds 
that she really cares for some one else, 
and has had the courage to allow him to 
call on her and accompany her to church. 
Because of the earlier affair, and because 
this second young man was also inter- 
ested in some one else, the neighborhood 
has criticised her actions and the girl is 
unhappy. Another girl writes that her 
neighbors make unpleasant remarks be- 
cause she sometimes goes out with one 
young man and sometimes with another, 
and happens to correspond with a third, 
who moved away from their town. On 
the next page she asks me ‘‘ why young 
people should not ‘spoon,’ because they 
all do in our neighborhood.’’ 


Where conditions such as these exist, 
there is need of enlightenment. The par- 
ents of the first girl were cruel and neg- 
lectful, for they, by their indifference, 
robbed her of the most precious years of 
her life; and the community which ex- 
pects her to abide by a choice made in 
her inexperience and immaturity, is nar- 
row-minded, intolerant and lacks common 
sense. As for the other girl, it is hard 
to understand the point of view of a group 
of people which tolerates the system of 
Bh eae | company ”’ with one man, and 
unlimited ‘‘ spooning,’’ and frowns at the 
wholesome situation where a girl has sev- 
eral boy friends and is a jolly companion 
and a good friend to them all. as it 
ever occurred to those whose minds are so 
contracted, that we want some variety 
when we choose a dress or a hat; then 
why not have the privilege of choice in 
selecting a life mate? ‘‘Keeping com- 
pany ’’ does not always end in marriage, 
nor even an engagement, and if it does, 
there can be mistakes. A broken engage- 
ment is far better than a divorce, while 
I am sure no one could expect two young 
people to continue a friendship that 
ceased to be interesting. There have 
been too many unhappy marriages be- 
cause of ‘‘ what oe might say,’’ and 
it is because of this attitude that I ask for 
more common sense in your judgment. 


Country Lad: Just allow me to quote 
what Luther Burbank has said about the 
drink and cigarette habit, then form your 
own conclusions: ‘‘To 
assist me in my work 
of budding—work that 
is as accurate. and ex- 





I'M SURE THIS DAINTY SWISS 
MAIDEN 
FROM LANDS FAR AWAY, 
WOULD OLAIM FARM JOURNAL 
COUSINSHIP, 
COULD SHE HAVE HER SAY. 











acting as watchmaking—I have a force 
of twenty.men. I have to discharge 
men from this force, if incompetent. 
Some time ago my. foreman asked me 
if I took pains to inquire into the per- 
sonal habits of my mien. On being an- 








These men, while able to do the 
rough work of farming, call budding and 
other delicate work ‘ puttering,’ and have 
to give it up, owing to an inability to con- 
centrate their nerve force. Even men 
who smoke one cigar a day can not be 
cho with some of my most delicate 
work.”’ 





On this page are advertisements of agents wanted, vic- 
trola, land, refrigerator, fiy killer, band instruments, bicy- 
cles, positions and sewing machines. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 











Agents Wanted. Make $3 to $5 a day. 
Send 15 cents for sample and large 
m catalog 500 articles. RICHARDSON 
MFU. CO., Dept. 8, BATH, N. Y. 


$4 a day SURE 


Easy work with horse and buggy 
right where you live in handling 
our ironing and fluting machine. 
One agent says: ‘‘ Made in 3 
days.”” We pay $75 a month an 
expenses ; or commission. 


PEASE MFG. CO., Dept. B, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Victrola IV 
Oak $15 






This $15 Victrola 
is of the same high 
quality which char- 


acterizes all products 
of the Victor Com- 


pany. 
Why should you hesitate another 
moment in placing this greatest of all 
musical instruments in your home? 
Other styles $25 to $200. 
Write for catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Rerit. hb Santreal 


G Co., } 
Canadian Distributors 




















DAISY FLY KILLER 


CHCES 


REFRIGERATOR 

Preseryes the contents without ice 
or Chemicals. Vé f and 
sanitary under all conditions. Prac- 
tical for farm or city use. First cost 
Is the only cost. Catalogue Free. 

ICELESS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Box 10 WINCHESTER, IND. 











& kills all flies. 


eat, clean, ornamen- 





pons anywhere, at- 
acts 
N 


x { _» VW, tal, convenient, cheap. 
wu BA ee Lasts all season. Made 
Xie VR een) Of metal, can’t spill or 
NY a) yy (USS x 3] tip over ; will not soil 
7 NS SOS PEMA | ye”) or in jure anything. 
; WY, Gy W797 ~{ Guaranteed effective. 
‘Se “Loy i Sold by dealers, or 
‘Zee Sea 6 sent prepaid for $1. 
- IWS GE HAROLD SOMERS, 
Aa 150 DeKalb Ave. 


‘(a aN 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





EN 


Dages, 7 
2561 art 


INSTRUM 


trations, 67 color-plates. 
scribed—al!l musical 
— 


Wecnpoty the United States 

Mention bene instrument ou are 
Write tor the bie FREE CATALOG 
8G" 2 Points of Supply; Address the nearer one. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 
128 E. 4th St. Cincinaati 336 S. Wabash Av. Chicago 


RANGER” BICYCLES 


“ 
Have imported roller chains, sprockets 
pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; ry bred eLrade 
equipment and many advanced features 
sessed by noother wheels. Guaranteed § yrs 
direct to you 


FACTORY PRICES wric.0kcs 


others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
A models from 612 up. A few second- 


machines RE to $8. Wesht 
#10 DAYS EE TRIALS: 
\ proval, freight prepaid, anywhere in U.5S., 
Al without acentin advance, DO NOT B 
















Special prices and @ marvelous new offer. 
tal brings ——— . Write it now, 
TIRES Coaster Brake Rear W heels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aal/ usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bi- 
tycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.A-48. CHICAGO 


GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncie Sam is Best Employer 


Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; promotion 
regular; vacations with pay; 
thousands of vacancies every 
year; all kinds of pleasant work 
everywhere; no lay-offs; no pull 
needed ; common edyeation suffi- 


cient. 

tells of about 

300,000 protect- 
8. Gov- 

















THIS BOO 


ed positions in the U. 


ernment rvice, where there 
is a big chance for you — if you 
want it—with sure and generous 
yay and lifetime employment, 
laces open to American citizens 
of 18 or over. 
Special money back guarantee 
fer Booklet 


it it write today 
R-1017. IT 1S FREE. 
EARL HOPKINS, WASHINGTON, D, C. 

















NEW HOME 


THE MACHINE OF 


NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME Sees 





ee PIN 


The only sewing machine which is a life asset at the price you pay 


The New Home is built upon honor, not on contract. It is made. for 
lifelong service. If you get the New Home you will not have an endless 
chain of repairs. If you want the best value for your money write 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., Dept. A. 
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THE LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Pledge: ‘‘ I desire to become a member 
of The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and prom- 
ise.to study and protect-all song and in- 
sectivorous birds, and do what I can for 
the Club.”’ 

Copy this pledge, sign your name, write 
your P. O. address plainly, and send to The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, FARM JOURNAL, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, and 
your name will be enrolled and the Club 
button sent you. Do this and ask your 
friends to join. Get your teacher to get 
up a club in your school. Let Our Folks 
be in the forefront of this great move- 
ment to protect the birds. Remember 
that ‘all FARM JOURNAL readers, young 
and-old, girls as well as boys, are invited 
to join. All must sign the pledge and 
give P. O. or R. F. D. address or the 
buttons will not be sent. 

THE FARM JOURNAL 

[t is not required of any member of The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club to subscribe for 
the Farm JOURNAL — we do not ask it; 
but we do ask every man; woman and 
child to help us to awaken interest in 
bird life. We are in this campaign to 


teach the youth of America to love and. 


protect the Birds, and we shall not weary 
in well doing no matter what the cost, 
or whether it brings grist to the Farm 
JOURNAL mill or not. Save the Birds: the 
Farm Journal can take care of itself. 


o-oo 


MONTHLY CHAT 


DEAR MEMBERS: We begin our eighth 
month with about 71,000 members. Don’t 
you feel proud of The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club? We now have our pennant and it 
is beautiful. The ‘‘ green and white ’’ will 
soon decorate thousands of schoolrooms 
and homes all over this broad land of ours. 
Wherever that pennant is seen you may 
be sure the birds are protected. 

Clubs are rapidly being formed, and 
some interesting news has been sent us. 
At every meeting of 
one of these Clubs the 
pledge is repeated in 
unison by all mem- 
bers. . That is an ex- 
cellent custom. An- 
other Club makes an 
exact - census of all 
the bird nests in their 

erties vicinity. (Be careful 

not to handle nests 

or the a may. leave them.) All Clubs 
should meet at — once a month. Every 
member should make a report, if it is 
only that he or she saw such and such a 
bird. We would advise al] Clubs to keep 
a record of the different varieties of birds 
found in that neighborhood, and then try 
to increase their number. We have been 
asked to suggest names for bird clubs. 
How do you like these: ‘‘ Eyrie,’’ ‘‘ Au- 
rora,”” *‘ Vesta,’’ ** Flora,’’ ‘‘ Cardinal,’’ 
‘*Lark ’’ and ‘‘ Oriole.’’ Use the name se- 
lected in this way ‘‘ Sylvan Branch—The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club of ——.’’ The col- 
ors of the Club are ‘‘ green and white.’’ 

We are always glad to receive reports 
of work done for the birds and what you 
have found out about them. Interesting 
facts, as we have space, will be published 
for the benefit of our members. Don’t 
expect an acknowledgment of all letters. 

ow many members have you brought 
into the fold ? Fifty-three members were 
received from a Sunday-school in Cleve- 
land, O. Isn’t that fine? 





Qu¥ 





ected 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR FRIENDS 


You are engaged in a noble work and 
every school-teacher and child should co- 
operate with you. We are glad to help. 

oping you have even greater success. 

Minnesota. Desos W. McNutt. 


I want tocongratulate you on the splendid 
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work you are doing in behalf of protection 
of our insectivorous birds. I don’t know 
of a finer movement than that which you 
have started in your Liberty Bell Bird 
Club, and I sincerely hope that your efforts 
in this direction will increase rather than 
decrease as the time goes on. Both Mr. 
Ford and myself are deeply interested in 
the preservation of bird life. 

Sincerely yours, 

GLEN BUCK, 
of Ford Motor Company, Detroit. 

Mr. Henry Ford has a wonderful bird 
refuge near Detroit, and was one of the 
most active forces in having passed by 
Congress the Weeks-McLean Migratory 
Bird Bill. 

We wish that every school-teacher would 
realize the great need of bird preservation 
ane what The Liberty Bell Bird Club aims 
to do. 


BIRD CLUB SUPPLIES 


The Club Pennant : 
Every one is delighted with it and it is 


an ee to any 
Liberty Bell room, t 1s made 
| BirdClub_ 

t 


of green wool felt 
and has the letters 

bers will get one. 

cents, 


printed in white. 
We hope all mem- 
Price, postpaid, forty 
Educational Pamphlets : 

No. 1. ‘‘The Robin.’’ Colored picture 
of a robin and much information. 

No. 2. ‘‘ Bird-Houses.’’ Colored picture 
of a bird-house, plans of houses, and valu- 
able hints. 

No. 3. ‘‘ Attracting the Birds.’’ Colored 
pictures of a nuthatch feeding on suet 
and interesting information. 

No. 4. ** Bird Enemies.’’ Colored pict- 
ure of a male and female English spar- 
row, and a description of other enemies 
of birds. 

Pamphlets, ten cents each, postpaid. 


Sparrow Trap : 

Weare able to supply the English spar- 
row trap for $3.75, +28 fins be pleased to 
fill your order for the same. The trap is 
made of wire netting, three feet long, one 
foot high and eighteen inches wide. It 
has to be crated for shipment, and the 
purchaser must pay the expressage or 
freight. It takes time to make the 
trap, it is not kept in stock, and so the 
purchaser should not expect immediate 
delivery. There will be, however, no 
unnecessary delay. 


~ ee 


QUESTION BOX 

I. Do you advise painting bird-houses ? 
Yes, if they are not made out of wood 
with the bark on it. Near Philadelphia, 
some wrens watched a bird-house being 
mainted, and as soon as the job was fin- 
ished, while the paint was still fresh, they 
moved into it. 

II, Will you print some pictures of 
birds and their homes if the Club mem- 
bers send them in? Yes indeed, as we 
have space, and we shall be very glad to 
get them; it will help and interest the 
other members. The Best way to hunt is 
with a camera. 

III. Is the thrush and the thrasher the 
same bird? No, the thrush belongs to the 
Turdidz family, our best songsters. True 
thrushes are grayish or olive-brown above; 
buff or whitish below, heavily streaked or 
spotted. Thrashers and wrens belong to 
the family Troglodytidz, and Dr. Cones 
says that ‘‘ these birds resemble wrens as 
much as thrushes.’’ The subfamily is 
Miminh2 and include thrashers, mocking- 
birds and catbirds. The brown thrasher 





‘is often .cailed the brown thrush and is 
. usually found in thickets and shrubbery. 


IV. Will you please describe a summer 
rar) ? A summer tanager is about one- 
fou smaller than a robin. Male, uni- 
form red; female, upper parts yellowish 
olive-green,..underneath inclining to.or- 
ange-yellow. Common in southern states. 
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V. What are we to do for the Club? 
Secure other members and send to the 
Club the information that you have 
gleaned about the birds for the benefit of 
other members. It is not required of our 
members, but it will help the Club if you 
can get some of your friends to subscribe 
for the FARM JOURNAL, the official organ 
of our society. Get your teachers inter- 
ested. This will help to extend the use- 
fulness of The Liberty Bell Bird Club. 

Other questions answered next month. 


ere 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


We can now furnish to Clubs and to in- 
dividual members, the following articles 
at prices affixed : ‘ 

The Educational Pamphlets, 

four now ready, each... 


(We hoped we could sell these at a 
discount, but can not) 


The Official Pennant, green 

Oe WHE: Sw SE 40 cents 
The Bird Guide, being Land 

Birds East of the Rockies, 

showing 304 birds in natural 

ge I Cae Boome g fa 75 cents 
Illustrated Bird Dictionary, a 

Note Book of 232 Birds, not 

Mtoe. ee ees 35 cents 
100 specimens of common 

American Game Birds in 

natural colors....... 60 cents 
The Government Bulletin, 50 

of the Common Birds of the 

Farm and Orchard, natural 


10 cents 


NE a ee ge 20 cents 
The FARM JOURNAL for five 
vo ie ik ry aa $1.00 


Allowing for cost of carriage and labor, 
the margin is so close on all the above 
that we can allow no discount whatever, 
even if all are taken. 

FARM JOURNAL, LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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WHAT OUR CLUB MEMBERS HAVE 
BEEN DOING 

Up to this time (May 5th) I have seen 
fifteen of the twenty kinds of birds that 
spend their summer in Nebraska. 

Nebraska. M. E. SCHWAB. 

A fine record ; we wish all our members 
would keep an account of the birds they 
see, 

I think that the entire village here now 
belongs to The Liberty Bell Bird Club. All 
are interested and all are more or less 
busy making bird-houses. Mr. Kiesling, 
seventy-two — old, made twenty nest- 
ing boxes and one martin house. 

Washington. AUGUSTA KIESLING. 

Good ; this is welcome news. 

We have a bird-house in our yard and it 
has four rooms. In every room there is 
anest. In one a Baltimore oriole, in an- 
other a sparrow, in the third a wren,’ and 
the fourth room is occupied by. a bluebird. 
The sparrow and bluebird have baby birds 
in their nests. L. SHROYER, Maryland. 

That is a remarkable case of friendship 
among birds. 


er 


SPECIAL TO ALL OUR FOLKS 


The rose-breasted grosbegk is very fond 
of potato-beetles. 

The wren eats caterpillars, crickets, spi- 
ders, grasshoppers, locusts, injurious bee- 
tles, etc. Put up little houses for them. 

The kingbird eats the robber-fly (the 
great enemy of the honey-bee), the gad- 
fly, ants, grasshoppers, wasps, the clover- 
weevil, etc. Encourage their presence. 

The chickadee will destroy more than 
5,000 eggs of the canker-worm moth in a 
single =. By furnishing food and shel- 
ter you may get them to stay all winter. 

The swallows are the greatest fly catch- 
ers, and they also destroy flying ants, 
beetles and weevils. Let them nest in 
your barn and they will protect your cows 
and horses from being tormented by flies. 
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THE BOYS 
SOMETHING DOING 
[Boys’ experiences and correspondence welcomed. 
Address, HOLLISTER SAGE, this office.] 
These many times I’ve failed, nor given 
o’er, 
But tried again, though failure followed 
Sleetly ; 
But now, disheartened, I shall strive no 
more. 
Let it be writ: ‘‘ Here’s one who failed 
completely.’’ 


Nay, friend, strive on. The end, though 
Sair or ill, 
Is not of thee, comes not of thy con- 
triving. 
With fate is the event, strive as we will, 
The only failure lies in lack of striv- 
ing. Dory. 
There must be thousands of Our Boys 
who have not yet joined The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club. What’s the matter, boys ? and 
what’s the matter, girls ? 


What may be done by any boy ona 
common farm with common materials is 
told in a confidential letter to the editor, 
by S. G. Wright, of Virginia. He says: 
‘*When I realized that our eight-acre 
corn-field was yielding but twenty-two to 
twenty-three bushels per acre I began to 
consider what I could do for it. I turned 
my attention to saving every bit of manure 
on the farm and getting it to the land in 
short order. Also, I took FARM JOURNAL’S 
advice and removed all of the rock and 
other obstructions possible. In the fall 
the corn measured sixty-one bushels per 
acre. All summer I went out after supper 
and fairly communed with that corn-field 
and let it speak tome. Adjoining neigh- 
bors raised twenty-nine and thirty - one 
bushels. They have been talking about it 
since. Mother and I wish you much joy.”’ 

Give some boys guns, and their first 
temptation is to practise on the birds. 
What right have they to slay the beauti- 
Sul, and silence song : 


=> 0s 


$10 IN GOLD 
To Every Farm Journal Boy Who Wins 
First Prize at a Corn Contest 

There is no use talking—no one can 
convince us that Our Boys are not the 
best boys in the country. There are hun- 
dreds of Corn Contests in the corn-growing 
states, and we believe that FARM JOURNAL 
boys will get first place at most of them. 

At any rate, we are going to try to 
make it so, and for this purpose we will 
make a special award of $10 in Gold to 
each FARM JOURNAL boy who wins a first 
prize at any Boys’ Corn 
Contest where there are 
twenty-five or more entries. 

By ‘‘FaRM JOURNAL 
Boy’’ we mean asubscriber, 
or the son of a subscriber, 
or a boy who lives on a farm 
where the FARM JOURNAL 
is taken. 

In addition to the offer of 
$10 in Gold, we will send to 
each FARM JOURNAL boy 
entered in a Corn Contest, 
without any cost, a copy of 
Prof. P. G. Holden’s ‘‘Corn 
Secrets,’’ to aid him in 
growing a prize-winning 
crop. Professor Holden is 
the ‘‘Corn King.’’ Hehas 
. studied corn all his life, and 
is the world’s greatest corn expert. ‘‘Corn 
Secrets ’’ tells the latest and best methods 
of raising prize corn, and a boy who has it 
is almost certain to beat his competitors 
who have never read this wonderful book. 

So send for ‘‘Corn Secrets,’’ all you 
boys who are entered in contests. There 
is no charge whatever for the book, of 
which we have sold many thousand copies. 
Be sure to say what contest you are en- 
tered in, who subscribes for the FARM 











JOURNAL in your family, and what rela- 
tionship the subscriber is to you. 

Remember that our offer of $10 in Gold 
is over and above any other prizes that 
may be offered in the contest. We want 
Our Boys to win, and will see that they do 
it, if we can. 

Our Boys are the best boys, and they 
can raise the best corn, and we know it. 
When you send for your free copy of 
“Corn Secrets,’’ address ‘‘ Boys’ Corn 
Contests, care the FARM JOURNAL, Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia.’’ 





On this pa e are advertisements of cereals, roceetiees, 
phonograph, d instruments, magazine and shoes. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do so. 

















A Sweet, 
Crisp, 


Delicious 


“Bite -To-Eat” 


Post 
Toasties 


Dainty bits of pearly white 
corn, perfectly cooked and 
toasted to delicate ‘‘ brown.”’ 


Usually eaten direct from 
package with cream and sugar. 


Or, sprinkle Toasties over a 
saucer of fresh berries — then 
add the cream and sugar —a 
dish to remember. 


Post Toasties are sold 
by Grocers everywhere. 














TYPEWRITERS |. 


Visible Writers or otherwise 
L. C. SMITHS, UNDERWOODS, OLIVERS, Etc. 
4 to 4 MFRS. PRICES 

shipped ANY WHERE for ie SS ee etry RENT TO ee 
PRICES $15.00 UP for Illustrated Catalog 77. Your cppentuaity. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, (Est. 1892. ) 34-36 W. Lake St., Chieago 











Let Us Send You a Genuine 


Edison Phonograph 
Oo. FREE TRIAL 











A postal will do, 









But send it at once. 
7B 








BRASS BANDS 

FORMING — 
SEND YOUR NAME 
We will send you full in- 
structions how to organ- 
ize @ BU band. 
Lots of money and fun. 
We will send you a free 
copy of our Band Herald. 
Easy payments accepted on instruments, 
Lyon & Healy, 27-37 Adams St. Chicago 
World's Largest Music House 




















NEW BUSINESS $18 


TYPEWRITER 


Wonderful $18 Bennett Portable Typewriter does 
all work of $100 machines. All important im- 
provements, writing visible, 84 character stand- 
ard keyboard. Slipsin gripor pocket, Writeon 
train, at home, office,anywhere. Simplicity (250 
rts; others 1700 to 3700), makes _, 
urable and low-priced. Neat 













by experts who make 
1000 Billing Machines. Can fe. # 

send parcel post. Few live agents 4 

wanted. Ask for catalog. 

J.E.A. BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO. 

366 Broadway New York 


mere a FREES 


cai Brown, the great- 
est Professional Ball Pitcher in 
the world,who won four pennants 
and onships for 
he Chi 0 is going to 





e—no matter 
Absolutely FREE—20 matter 
well Out-curve,In- 

‘every. 


us to.teach - Ue 
that is not all. Besides all this, you cam have 
Your Own Professional Outfit 
Base Balls, Gloves, Caps, Bats, Masks, 


Chest Protectors—anything you want. No cheap pre 
league players. 








Before you think of buying a pair of 
shoes, get my free book and learn 
all about this new steel soled shoe. 
Learn how one pair will outlast3 to 
6 pairs of best all-leather shoes— 
how they are being sold by millions 
all over the work — ae pete 
their economy, comfort and health 
BM, Befeetns protection. This book shows the 
Shoe Man” different styles and sizes, for men 
and boys — and how the shoe is 
made, from 6 to 16 in. high, to suit all purposes 
of work or outdoor sport. 


Saves Health — Saves $5 to $20 


No colds, no wet feet, no rheumatism, no 
corns, no bunions, no callouses, no broken 
down arches. Keep the feet powder dry, com- 
fortable and healthy in ali kinds of weather. 


One Pair Outlasts 3 to 6 
Pairs All Leather 


Learn about this shoe with the 
light, springy, airy “ step ”’—the The 
shoe that reste your foot naturally 


and comfortably, eivare nolging ~ Sole 
3 " hee 
of 








eae neuer a **run- — ’ 
roken arch, war sole, worn toe, 
twis 5 ~t and e 


u. M. Ruthstein .z% sx. || Steel 


pt. 10, Racine, Wis. | 
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ae YOUNG FOLKS Ga aD 
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The timid maples tremble as they feel 

The tempest near ; 

Loud booms the thunder, heavy peal on 
peal, — 

The storm is here! HUGH JADWIN. 

$10 in Gold if you are one of Our Boys 
and win first prize in the Corn Contest. 
Offer on another page. 

A little girl was watching her mother 
working among the flowers. ‘‘I know 
why flowers grow,’’ she said ; ‘‘ they want 
to get out of the dirt.”’ 

Small Edgar was in the pantry and his 
mother called and asked what he was up 
to. ‘‘I’s up to the third shelf with the 
jam on it, mama,’’ he replied. 

A smal] country-week boy watched his 
hostess plucking a chicken one night: 
‘**Do you take off their clothes every 
night, ma’am ?”’ he finally asked. 

One of the conundrums your nd- 
fathers and grandmothers guessed : 

In marble halls as white as milk, 

Lined with a skin as soft as silk, 

Within a fountain crystal clear, 

A golden apple doth appear. 

No doors are there in this stronghold, 

Yet thieves break in and steal the gold. 

FOR THE YOUTHFUL ORATORS 

To Learn and Recite at School 
NID-NOD LAND 
BY AGNES M. CHOATE 
With the first white star has come 
Sandman with his bag of sand; 

Flings it into baby’s eyes— 

Sends him off to Nid-nod Land. 


There beneath the apple tree 
Baby’s cart, forgotten quite; 

In a clump of grass, near-by, 
One small shoe, ’most out of sight. 


Tops lie scattered all around, 

“ Gee-gee,” soldiers, lonely stand ; 
For the baby’s far away— 

Fast asleep in Nid-nod Land. 


POLLY’S PIES 

You ought to see wee Polly’s pies! 
She takes a bit of dough 

That cook allows her, and she tries 
To roll it out “just so”; 

3ut she must handle it a lot 
Before it fits her pan, 

And pie-crust does show every spot 
When hands aren’t spick and span! 

And pies, to be quite flaky, need 
The very lightest touch, 

The crust is very tough indeed 
If it is handled much. 

And when wee Polly’s pie is made, 
She feels a sad surprise 

When Cousin May says, “I’m afraid 
I dare not eat rich pies”; 

But Aunt Estella takes a piece 
And says, “Is this for me? 

You're very kind, dear little niece, 
I'll take it home for tea.” 

, GRACE McKinstry. 
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NATURE STUDY 
A little boy was looking at a woven wire 
fly-trap which was full of buzzing flies, 
and others were still 
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THIS HAMMOOK'’S PRETTY 
BIG, 


BUT MA SAYS I MAY SIT 
HERE 

IF I'M CAKEFUL NOT TO 
FALL! 





can’t talk to each other,”’ he said. GS 


do you know ?’’ asked his mother. 





entering. ‘‘I’ve | 
found out that flies | 


AND IAM PRETTY SMALL; | 
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cause those flies on the inside of the tra 
know they’re caught and can’t get out. If 
they could talk to one another you don’t 
think they’d be so mean as not to tell the 
flies on the outside to go away and try 
not to get in, do you?”’ 


A queer member of the kingfisher 
family is the ‘laughing jackass,’’ as he 


” FAN 
<a ll Ra 


Sketch Club Report for August of Fifteen-line 
Sketches: 1. Tranger F. Aukerman. 2. Clayton 

F’. Sensenig. 3. E. M. Anderson. 4. Nella C. 
Vanderpoel. 5. Leon Johnson. 6. Florence I. 
Reed. 7. Mary A. Riddick. 8 Noble Strong. 

9. Charlotte Hyde. 

is called, that lives in Australia. The 
name comes from its strange cry, sound- 
ing like contemptuous, braying laughter. 
The mosquito’s bill is a tool-box wherein 
he keeps six miniature surgical instru- 
ments. Two of these are counterparts of 
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the surgeon’s lance, one is a speir with a 
double-barbed head, the third a needle of 
exquisite fineness; a saw and a pump make 
up the set. The spear is the largest of 
tools and is used for the initial puncture ; 
next the lances are brought into play to 
make the blood flow more freely. tf it 
does not come fast enough, the saw and 
needle are inserted sidewise in the victim’s 


flesh. The pump is used to transfer the 


blood to the insect’s stomach. 


Few things have been more gratifying 
to us than the widespread interest in The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club. The spontaneous 
support and enthusiasm of the boys and 
girls throughout the country have been 
ample reward for the trouble the FARM 
JOURNAL has taken to get the Club under 
way. More than 71,000 members in a few 
months is going some. Every boy and 
girl may join. The only condition of mem- 
bership is that each shall sign the pledge 
(which see on page 466), giving full name 
and address ; and then a button, the badge 
of membership, will be mailed at once, 
without cost. 


-ec 


A GENEALOGICAL PUZZLE 


H is a boy scout and M a young woman 
who goes to college next winter. They 
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THE KODAK GIRL AT HOME 











Every step in film development becomes 
simple, easy, understandable with a 


KODAK FILM TANK | 


No dark-room, no tediously acquired skill—and better results 
than were possible by the old methods. 
the Kodak System of ‘‘ Photography with the bother left out.’’ 


The Experience is in the Tank. 
Our little bookiet,*‘ Tank Development,” free at your dealers or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 365 State Street, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


rece 








It’s an important link in 
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are first cousins, second cousins and double 
fourth cousins. How are A and S, the 

arents of M, and E and N, the parents of 
i. related ? 


rer _ 


YOUNG FOLKS” SKETCH CLUB 


DEAR MEMBERS: What a fine collec- 
tion of fruit was received. Apples, 
peaches, cherries, pears and grapes. The 
sketches were. so natural it made our 
mouths water. The 
first prize was 
awarded to J. C. 
Murphy, of To- 
basco, O. We also 
print six other 
sketches by Club 
members. Two of 
them are by former 
prize winners. We 
are very glad to see 
Prize Drawing by J. Cc. thisasitshows they 

Murphy, Ohio. are. poe dag g up 

their wor 

The subject for August will be ‘‘ Any 
animal or a bird.’’ This is a very hard 
subject, but several of our members have 
asked that we . 
would let them 
try it. If you 
want to, a 
single part of 
of an animal 
will do, such as 
the head or the 
foot. Sketch 
it from life, 
and do the 
best you can. 
Twenty-five 
cents will be 
sent to the one 


Wie) Ses I des hy dieeione-2 

Ske Y er 2. 

porn > “oe Lillian Elvander. 2. Mina W. 

lad t : Dougty. 3. Phyllis M. Field. 

ad toreceive ; Walter Cheney. 5. Harry 

Bem: -1i By Anderson. 6. Esther B. Snanely. 
Sketches an 


the best received will be printed monthly. 
For the benefit of new readers, we _re- 
Se that any one can join the Sketch Club 
simply sending in a sketch of the 
ooehie subject. Address all letters to 
Sketch Club, FARM JOURNAL, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ree 




















BRAIN BOTHERS 
I. Subtraction: 
Take from a certain number five, 
And what is left is seen alive. 
Towa, Iowa MAID. 
II? Hidden Four Square : 

Do not despond, my dear ; no, verily! 

Our banner on red rope flies merrily. 
Maine. VIVIAN. 
IlI. Word Enigma: 

First in pride ; next in whine; 

Third in stride ; fourth in decline ; 

Fifth in hide ; WHOLE in pine. 
Pennsylvania, kK. 
IV. Lost Rhymes and Cryptic Word: 

Your milk cows will — — — 

lf you feed them each — - 

OnxXYZXYZxX——— 
California. GRACE GROVES. 
V. Strange City: 

A city in an eastern state 

* Roams free and wild, sad to relate. 
Iilinois. QO. LIVER. 
PRIZE OFFERS: 1. Best list of answers, 
$1. 2. Second, third and 
fourth best, twenty - five 
cents each. 3. Six dimes 
will be awarded for special 
merit among the solvers 
and puzzle makers, An- 
swers must be in before 








WE’ RE BACK AT THE SEASHORE— 
IT’S DANDY, YOU BET! 

THOUGH MOTHER JUST TOLD ME 
I MUSTN’ T—GET— WET! 





next month. Address, Aunt Clara, Hawley, 
Minn, 


ANSWERS TO JUNE PUZZLES 

I. Laver, lever, liver, lover. IJ. Primrose, 
Sweet-pea, carnation. III. Gift. IV. Scratch 
arduously ; stagnation produces annihilation. 








(This was a cryptogram, not an anagram.) 
V. Acre: are, ace, ear, car, era, care. 
MAY PRIZE WINNERS 


Best list of animals, Chrys A. Lis, Wis. 
Selected prizes for ten honor marks, Florence 
Stever, N. Y.; Gee, N. C. Fh. h: Minne 
A. Polis, Minn.; Mrs. Lunney, Me.; >i. HH., 
N. H.; Star, Ida.; S. T. W,, Pa 


+o ——- 





IT COULDN’T BE DONE 
BY EDGAR A. GUEST 
Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 
But he with a chuckle replied, 
That “may be it couldn’t,” but he would 
be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he’d tried. 
So he buckled right in with the trace of 
a grin 


On his face. If he worried he hid it. 








He started to sing as he tackled the thing | 


That couldn’t be done—and he did it! 


Somebody scoffed: 
that— 
At least, no one ever has done it” 
But he took off his coat and he took off 
his hat, 
And the first thing we knew he’d begun it. 
With the lift of his chin and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubting or quiddit, 


“Oh, you'll never do 





He started to sing as he tackled the thing | 


That couldn’t be done—and he did it! 


There are thousands to tell you it can not 
be done, 
There are thousands to prophesy failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you 
one by one, 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 
Detroit Free Press. 


On this page are » edvartionnents of ‘kodak films, maga- 
zine, B inne outfit, training school and library. 


~ ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
kis card in the Farm Journai, It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 

with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


CAN Your Own Vegetables and Fruit 


My formulas tell you how. My ew 
cost little. Are easily opera’ 

















glass or tin, your own » pure 
at less’ cost than 
you can buy inferior goods, Catalogue free. 


F.8. Stahl, Box 500 Quincy, Il 











DEVELOPED. 1l0c, per roll, any 
Rope Prapisiaiongnent 
J. M. MANNING, 1062 Third Ave., New York Oity. Box P. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN DOGS? 
Send for a free sample copy The Sports- 
men’s Review; contains many em =| 
articles about dogs and od hunting, 4 et full 


information about Hochw 
Write SPORTSMEN’S REVIEW, pas Bo lala 


Syapek ur Print 


Cards, circulars, box ~ny newspaper. Press 
Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big ae i 
fit printing for others, All vy: oe sent. Write 
factory for press cata) peper. _ 
fits, ie THE PRESS OO. Meriden, 















$5,000.00 a emt, former - Any be 
them. Wows teow to bea high Travel 

<1 nap by = in weeks assist podepaang d- 
sue ieee oe on i 


= one women we have recently place? 
positions; also list of good . Address st 

» Dept.i42,National Salesmen’s Training Assn. 
Chicago New York KarsasCity San Francisco New Orleans Toronto 


OUNTRY PIG 
BOYS Dix 


Stars 


No boy lives too far from A. G, Spalding 

Bros. to get a catalogue that shows 
= and prices of everythi toe ‘biz 
eaguers’’ use (the Spalding Official Nat- 
ional League Cork Center Ball is the 
official ball of the World Series). Just 
drop a postal with your name and address 
and ask for the Spalding Summer Sports 
Catalogue. 

What position do you play on your 
team? Improve your playing by reading 


Spalding’s Athletic Library— 
Base Ball Series— 


No. 202.—How to Play Base Ball. 10 cents 

No. 223.—How to Bat. 10 cents 

No. 232.—How to Run Bases. 10 cents. 

No, 230.—How to Pitch. 10 cents. 

Yo. 229.—How to Catch. 10 cents. ‘ 

No. 225,—How to Play First Base. 10 cents 

No. 226.—How to Play Second Base. 10 cents. 

No. 227.—How to Play Third Base. 10 cents. 

No. 228.—How to Play Shortstop. 10 cents. 

No. 224.—How to Play the Outfield. 10 cents. 

No. 231.—How to Manage, Captain, Train. Umpire. 10 cents, 
No. 219.—Ready Reckoner Percentages. 10 cents. 
No. 350.—How to Seore. 10 cents. 


FOR THE ATHLETE— 














No. 27.—College Athletics. 10 cents 
No, 182,—All Around Athletics. 10 cents. 
No. 252.—How to Sprint. 10 cents. 


No. 255.—How to Run 100 Yards. 10 cents. 

No, 174.—Distance and Cross Country Ronning. 10 cents. 
No. 331.—Schoolyard Athletics, 10 cents: 

No. 177.—How to Swim. 10 cents, 


Each book is 10 cents 


SPALDING’S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


Box Sst. a8 Wasson St., Now York City 


The catalogue is free. 





Baking Cake 


and Then Buying it Back 


Don’t spend hours over a hot stove making good 
things for the church festival and then have to go out 
and buy some nest pe cooking back. You can get 


more money, an 
our way. 


do it more easily, if you will try 


Your church, your missionary society, your library, or your grange may need 
"No matter what the object, or who you 
are, or how much is needed, if you and your members will stand by each other, 
the plan will work—no matter where you live! 


Let us explain all about this new plan, one that has proved successful over and 


money. Ifso, let us help you get it. 


over again. 


after that. If you once start, 


You will make money this year and next year, too, and the year 


you can always have money comin in 


each year. 


We know of cases where church societies and home improvement 


associations have made several hundred dollars every year, for a number of years, 


by this effective plan. 
Write us to-day. 


Address Miss Hamilton. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA 


Remember, we can help on almost any project that 


interests a number of people. 


We have .no money 


to loan ; when it is paid over, it is yours, outright. 
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The night is sweet, the day is long, 
The brooklet dances by ; 
The robin sings a matin song, 
Bees honey-burdened fly. 
’Tis good to live, to breathe, to stroll 
Through gardens dew-empearled ; 
And so with all my eager soul 
I love this August world. 


** Pride goeth before destruction and an 
haughty spirit before a fall.’’ 


Running down the neighbors is like 
hammering our own thumb. It hurts 
nobody but ourselves. 


When you sell your crops put the money 
in the bank. It is poor policy to keep it 
in the home, even over night. 


September hints at November and frosts 
and other things. Better take these hints 
and round up the fall work betimes. 


Lots of boys kill birds and rob nests. It 
is because they do not understand, not be- 
cause they are naughty. The Liberty Bell 
Bird CJub is rectifying tens of thousands 
of these boys. 


Tim says not to scold when some tool 
you want is not in its proper place. It 
would not look very well to scold and then 
find out that the thing was right where 
you had left it. 

In many localities winter wheat will go 
in this month. The average for the coun- 
try is low. Raise it a little by growing 
the best crop you ever did. Good seed, 
good fertilizer and good soil conditions 
will do it. 


You think now that maybe you will not 
have to use the old mower another year, 
but will be able to get a new one; and 
yet, that may not be so. For this reason, 
take good care of the old one. Clean it up, 
put any broken or worn-out parts in good 
shape, and store it away, just as if you 
expected to use it a good many years. V. 


Put some kind of a weather-vane on 
your barn. You can make a simple arrow 
and raise it on a stan@ard. A good-sized 
wire nail makes the best pivot for it to 
turn on. A small metal washer on the 
top of the standard, just below the arrow, 
helps it to turn more easily. Once your 
arrow is up, watch it and see what it 
means, 


The farmer had taken a day off, fishing, 
but had bad luck. On his way home he 
entered the village butcher shop and said : 
**Jack, just stand over there and throw 
me six of the biggest of those fish.’’ 
‘“*Throw ’em? What for?’’ asked Jack. 
**So I can tell the family that I caught 
"em. I may be a poor fisherman, but I’m 
no liar.’’ M. A. P. 

Good idea from Canada: Up there they 
have a man whose business it is to keep 
watch of the weeds. When he tells a 
farmer that he has a 
field where the weeds 
are getting the start of 
him, that man has to get 
out the plow and root the 








WHEN SUMMER DAYS GET VERY 
WARM, 
A MERMAID I WOULD BE,— 
AND LIVE DOWN WITH THE FISHES 
IN THE COOL, GREEN SEA! 


<e oe 
. Se ate 
pati eo. 
weeds out under penalty of the law. That 
gives Canada the upper hand of the weed 


— Or ought to, if the weed warden 
oes his duty. 


We are on the last lap of summer and 
just now there is a little more leisure than 
we have had for months, and more than 
we are likely to have again until winter 
sets in. Take advantage of the let-up by 
taking the wife and children on a little 
outing. It need not be an expensive one 
to be restful and happy. To know how to 
let go for a brief season in order to renew 














strength for the busy days ahead, is to 
know how to live long and comfortably. 


What a sad thing it is that men should 
be away from their homes, fighting and 
killing each other, when they are so much 
needed in their own homes and on their 
own little farms ! May the day soon come 
when there will be a better way of squar- 
ing accounts than by shooting each other! 
Whenever we have a chance let’s speak a 
word for that good day which is surely 
coming. E. L. V. 

It is possible to make good ensilage of 
alfalfa, but it is not considered profitable, 
considering its great value as a hay. 
think it has never been proposed to ensile 
alfalfa except in the rain-belt at the time 
of first cutting. Much alfalfa is often 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
~ REVOLUTIONIZED 


BY NEW INVENTION. 


Plates and Dark Room Made 
Unnecessary. 


lost or damaged from rain in humid coun- | 


tries, and especially is this true when it is 
a, to cut the first time, the latter part 
of May or first of June. F. D. CoBurn, 
Secretary, Kansas Department of Agri- 
culture. 


When you go on a visit ‘‘ to get a little 
rest,’’ give those with whom you are 
staying a chance to rest, too, once in a 
while. Don’t let them think that they 


must entertain you every minute. At the | 
very start have an understanding about | 
this. Just let loose and rest—that is what | 


ou are there for—and let other folks let 
oose, too. 
themselves all out trying to make their 
company have a good time. It isn’t right. 
Give the people you visit a good time, as 
well as have a good time yourself. . 


Indiana farmers have stopped making 
thrashing day a free-for-all picnic. 


I know of folks who tire | 


Here- | 


after each man must bring his owndinner | 


and go home to supper. This fact was 


brought out recently by a graduate of the | 


Ohio College of Agriculture, who was in- 
vestigating the ‘‘ thrashing ring’”’ as it 
is conducted in Ohio and Indiana. 
rings are proving more popular 7 
year, and one of the very best things whic 
they have done has been to do away with 
the extravagant and wasteful meals. An- 
other purpose which they serve is to give 
each man the same kind of work at every 
thrashing during the season. In this way 
a man beconies familiar with his task and 
the whole job is accomplished more rapidly 
and easily. No wages are being paid any 
one to stand idle, nor is any one over- 
worked. The successful thrashing rings 
usually have a very simple plan of man- 
agement. Common sense will suggest a 
basis for apportioning the help to be furn- 
ished, on the acreage of grain which each 
man raises. 











On this age are advertisements of cameras, agents 
wanted, tablets and ranges. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Oe ee ee ee eee eee 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks ave treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


AGENTS PORTRAITS 35c. FRAMES i5c. 

heet Pictures lc. Stereoscopes 2Be. 
Views lc. 30 days’ credit. Samples and catalog free. 
Consoldated Portrait Ce., Dept. 2567, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicage. 


1 . Take the Backache 
1-Y Washing Tablets Out of Wash Day. 

Won't injure the most delicate fabrics or hands. Send 6c. for 2 
wks.’ supply and terms to agents. I-¥ TABLET CO., Phils., Pa. 











These | 


| and weighs 4 lbs. 


| the camera, 





Films, 





New Camera Takes Finished Pictures 
in Two Minutes. 


Mr. Edmond F. Stratton, of New York City, has 
invented a camera that takes and completes pictures 
ready to see in two minutes. It does away with the 
expense of buying films or plates and the trouble, 
expense and delay of having them developed and 
pictures printed by a photographer. 


This camera, which is called the Gordon Camera, 
is being manufactured by the Gordon Camera 
Corporation, 694-B Stuyvesant Building, New York, 
N.Y. As they are desirous of making it known in 
every locality, they are making a special offer to all 
readers. For a limited time they will sell Model H 
at $5.00 and Model B at $7.00. The regular price of 
Model H, which takes pictures 3x4% inches, is $8.00, 
and the regular price of Model B, which takes pic- 
tures 34%x5% inches, is $10.00. Whichever one you 
order, enclose 90 cents additional to cover parcel 
post, sensitized cards and developing powders. 


The sensitized cards are wrapped for daylight load- 
ing, and the powders make the developing solution 
to be put into the developing tank, which is inside 
Model H is 5%x9%x10 inches in size 


and weighs 8 lbs. 7 oz. “Model B, 6%x9x1034 inches 


The cost of takiug pictures with the Gordon Cam- 
era is almost nothing in comparison to all other 
cameras, Extra sensitized cards for Model H can 
be bought for 2% cents each (cards for Model B,3 
cents each), and 10 cents worth of developer will de- 
velop over 40 pictures. The Gordon Corporation 
sells flash-light lamps for $1.00, which will enable 
you to take pictures at night in your own parlor, or 


out-of-doors. 


The operation of this new camera is so simple that 
any person of ordinary intelligence can easily take 
pictures with it after reading the directions sent with 
each one. When ordering a camera under this spec. 
ial offer be sure to mention that you are a reader of 
THE FARM JOURNAL. Adv. 


AGENTS, Make, $10 


“J didit,selling aqpremnet hosiery 
Last Monday I made $11.50. 


I want to —} m fit up 

to $75 a week. "G. Stand. 

ford.” You can do it.. 
A. Retan made $47 

































DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 
SAVE HALF YOUR MONEY 9» 


Why not have the best when you can buy them 
‘at such low, unheard-of Factory Prices? Z 


|HOOSIER STOVES) 
RANGES AND HEATERS / 


Are heavily made of the highest 
lected materia 


4° No matter where live you 
~ 30 days wit 















1, or finished with 





E ier in your ~ e 
penny’s expense 

a single Hoosier Btove to 
Fuel.” TODAY for LARGE FREE 








nie Stove Factory, 128 State St, Marion, Ind. 
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Gime AND DOINGS fie) 


And summer’s a step behind us, 
And autumn’s a thought before, 
And each fleet, sweet day 
Is an angel at the door. 


One good farm tool a year will shortly 
fit out the place for any kind 
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future use should not. be stood with one 





end on the nd, or it will quickly be- 
gin to rot and spoil. 








of work. 


if it is true. 


This is the best month of the year to 


drain land and dig wells. 


Hope you haven’t missed reading all of 
the offers made by our advertisers this 
month. They are too good to overlook. 


Hard wood that you mean to save for 








It is sometimes said of a man, 
‘*1’d rather be his horse than 
his wife,’’ which is about the 
meanest thing that can be said of him, — 


a Enter the Boys’ Corn Contest in your 
county and get ‘‘Corn Secrets’’ booklet 
free to help you win. See offer on an- 
other page. 


Nail a two-inch strip of board to a cor- 
ner post in the wagon-house, about two 
feet above the ground sill, and stand the 
ax back of it when not in use. 


Put the FARM JOURNAL down as a friend 
and defender of the birds, and that it 
will fight for them as long as it can fight 
at all. So will Our Folks, too. 


If you are going to cut your oats with 
the cradle or with a drop reaper, better 
do it before they get ripe enough to shell 
off when the heads are touched. 


A kitchen sink waste-pipe, out about 
forty feet from the house, was a, te 
Instead of digging it up, I introduced 





471 
and in three days the pipe was partial] 
open ; after a little coaxing with a thick ' 
wire and the Bey in of buckets of 
water, it opened up fully. H. Hower. 


If soare in a thunder-storm insulate 
yourself wearing rubber shoes, or sit- 
ting on a chair or bed with glass castors. 
We have said this before, and it is not 
our fault if you ever get frightened again. 
Now you know how to be serene and safe. 

Time to look out for seed wheat again. 
Look up some that is a bit better and 
plumper than any you ever sowed before. 





OLD HOMESTEAD Days! 
SUCH PEACEFUL DAYS. 
WHEN BY THE SOFTLY 
FLOWING STREAM 
A GENTLE JERSEY LIN- 
GERS NEAR 
AND SUMMER SCENTED 
FLOWERS DREAM 


The better your seed, the better your 


crop, other things being equal. Select 
bearded wheat because not so liable to 














= 





twenty-five earthworms into the sink end, 


loss from the sparrow pest. 











“SEARS 


“THIS SALE CLOSES AUGUST 31, 1913 





t Six Pairs Men’s 
Socks, 79c. 
Guaranteed to 
Wear 6 Months 





Genuine Amos- 

keag Chambray 

Shirts for Men, 
33c 





Women’s Long 
Silk Gloves, 53c 





Regular $5.00 

Quality Wool 

Filled Blankets, 
$3.87 





Two Dozen Cup 
Shape Pure 
White. Pearl 
Buttons for 6c 





Two Dozen 
¥% Pint Heavy 
Crystal Jelly 
Tumblers, 35c 





~ One Dozen Silk 
Hair Nets 
for 19c 





45-Lb. Felted 





Saer Mattress, 


$4.98 a 














CHICAGO, ILL. 


Greatest of all Midsummer Sales. 
For sixty days ending August 31st, 
we eclipse all previous efforts in 
bargain price-making. 


Don’t send for this book 


if you are already a customer of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. We have 
mailed a copy to each and every one 
of the five million customers who have 
sent us an order since January 1, 1912. 


But if you haven’t bought of us since 
then, and if you really want to share 
in the greatest of this year’s bargain 
sales, then just write “July-August 
Bargain Supplement” ona postal card, 
sign your name and address and mail to 











OEBUCK anv CO. 











a The Year's y 
Greatest Bargains 

in Women’s | 

Dresses 


Fall Coats for | 
Women ae 


All Wool Mixed oT 
Suits for Men 


Ostrich Plumes 


Shoes for Women, 
Men-and Boys 


Baby Flannels 
All Linen Towels 
Table Damask 







































































Special Offer on 
the World’s Best 
Sewing Machine 














Look for Our 
July-August 
Stove Proposition 





**Ben-Hur,’’ the 
Greatest Novel 
Ever Written by 
an American. 
Never Before 
Sold Under 
| $1.50; NOW 48¢ } 
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If you feel the least bit doubtful about your ability to do the work, let us give 


at 


ers’ profits. 

five per cent saving right there. 
But that’s not the 

for saving you muney. 

Aladdin house yourself. 


AS re 8 


is ABS 
1) 42 
if 


x 
“) 


rs 


know we have no 


direct with you every time—and you know that means you save the deal- 
You buy on the same basis as the regular jo bers, at least a Twenty- 








Shall we send you Catalog J-2 by return mail ? 


| North American Construction Co., 


249 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. 


Canadian Branch: C. P. R. Building, Toronto. Mills in Mich., Florid 
d Texas, Missouri and Oregon. me = 


varnish, putty, shellac, tin, > de 
lath and plaster or plaster board — a complete house. iia 
less 
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We want to hear from all 
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ie the folks who are going to build 


There are a lot of things to talk about before 
beginning to build a house or barn. We have 
corresponded with a good many Farm Journal people during 
the years the paper has printed our Ads, and we are mighty 
good friends with every one of them. Of course this friendship 
is built upon satisfactory dealings, good goods at fair prices. 
But we know that lots of you-don’t really know what a remarkable 
me Saventiae the Aladdin customer has over other people. That’s 


why we are taking this big Ad on the back cover this month—before Fall building 
begins, so we can tell you more about Aladdin houses and prices. 


agents, or deaters, or ie Beas 
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whole story of Aladdin houses*™only part of the plan 


You don’t need to hire carpenters. You can build an 








you the names of some Farm Journal folks who 
have done it themselves. We would rather have 
our customers do the talking for us, anyway. They 
will be glad to have you write them or call on them. 





One of the things our customers are always 
sure to say about Aladdin houses is that it is so 
satisfactory to do business with one concern where 
you can buy a complete house all sent in one ship- 


ment, and everything certain to be satisfactory. 





No delays, no waste material, no extra profits 
..to middlemen. 


| if others can save Six Hundred and Eight 
zi ~ Hundred Dollars on the cost of 
their homes, why not you ? 














It takes but a postage stamp to get the facts. Your 
request brings you « big illustrated book showing 
photographs of reai homes, floor plans, specifica- 
tions, descriptions and plainly marked prices. It’s mighty interest- , 
ing reading. 








If you build without knowing the facts about Aladdin houses you 
will always carry the thought that you might have done better. Practi- 
cally every piece of lumber in an Aladdin house is cut to fit when 
you receive it and ready to nail in place. This saves all the 
usual sawing and measuring. No waste, yet sufficient ma- 

fit 
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Each house includes sills, oa stud- »; i 


ding, sheathing, siding, shingl ie A IMA & 
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windows, doors, lass, locks, ¥ 
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